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How a Boy Learned to Love the Bible 


By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Author of “ Picture- Work ” 
Member of the Board of Education of New York City, and formerly President of the New York Teachers’ College 


HEN I was a boy, I was not passionately fond 

of the Bible. I read it, and knew a good 

deal about it for a boy, but when, as a candidate for 

admission to the church, I replied to old Deacon 

Rose's question, ‘‘ Do you love the Bible ?’’ with a 

timid «* Yes,"’ the **Yes'’ did not mean, and was 

not meant to mean, that I liked the Bible, or that I 

loved it in the same sense that I loved J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s Jack Hazard stories. 


A Boy’s Usual Feeling for the Bible 

In fact, I was not clear in my own mind what I did 
mean, and I wonder what the old,deacon thought I 
meant, or expected me to say. At-all events, my an- 
swer caused no excitement in the Session, and my 
mother-(when I consulted her afterwards) seemed to 
feel that I was justified in answering as I had done. 
The Bible was known to me to be a precious book, — 
the Book. 1 knew that it was revered by every one 
in our church, and by all the repectable people I 
knew ; I should have been sorry to have had it taken 
away by force, sorry to have had to read it in secret 
and to ‘keep it hidden, or to undergo persecution for 
its sake; but that, as near as I can make out, was 
the kind of love I had for the Bible when I was four- 
teen years old. It was the kind of love a young girl 
might feel for one picked out by wise and loving 
parents as her future husband. There was little or 
nothing that was personal or warm about it. 

And many years passed before I realized that any 
closer relation than that was possible for me,—that I 
could have for the stories of the Bible as warm’ and 
hearty a liking as one might have for Trowbridge or 
Stevenson, or that I could feel for the poetry of the 
Bible a love as real and as deep as for any other 
poetry. When this feeling of love for the Bible did 
come to me, it came without forcing or coaxing, just 
naturally, as one learns to like anything likable 
which one feels free to like or not, as one honestly 
chooses. 

This experience, and other experiences less happy 
in their outcome, suggest the query whether it is not 
possible so to order a child’s relations with the Bible 
as to avoid the danger of estrangement. The follow- 
ing account of a case which has come under my ob- 
servation is offered in the hope that it may be helpful 
té parents and teachers interested in this problem. 





The facts in the case at the time of this writing are 
these : The boy is eight years old. For the past five or 
six years he has been, and he now gives every promise 
of continuing to be, profoundly interested in the Bible 
stories, narratives, and devotional literature. He not 
only loves the Bible, but he likes it. He likes the story 
of creation and of the flood, as told in the Bible, as truly 
as he likes the story of Quicksilver and of Philemon 
and Baucis as told in Hawthorne's Wonder Book. It 
is hard to tell which he likes the better. But there was 
a time, when he was three or younger, when he had a 
passion for the Genesis story,—for hearing it, for tell- 
ing it, for dramatizing it, and for supplying a rational 
explanation of it. He likes and loves the stories of 
Jesus, and he liked and loved them from the time 
when he could understand the simplest of them. He 
never has refused to listen to these stories, —at family 
prayers, at bedtimes, and at other times. 


A Genuine Eagerness for its Stories 


He has, as a rule, been eager for the Bible stories 
with the same kind of eagerness that he shows toward 
‘*The Wonderbook,’’ ‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ 
‘« The Odyssey,’’ ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,'’ 
‘*Citizen Bird,’’ and ‘*The Boys’ King Arthur.”’ 
There was, indeed, one period when stories from the 
life of Jesus were read to him (being five years old) 
at bedtime every night for several weeks ; and many 
a time he cried (literally cried) for more, and was 
never content with the amount read, though that was 
liberal. Family prayers are conducted regularly, and 
the boy has never been known to beg off. On the 
contrary, he is always eager for them, and settles 
himself down by his father with every apparent sign 
of anticipation and pleasure. Throughout the read- 
ing—which now covers a ‘‘ first reading’’ from Old 
Testament history, a ‘‘second reading’’ from the 
Psalms, and a ‘‘ third reading’’ from the Gospels— 
his attitude is one of intentness and concentration. 
He often stops the reader with a question as to the 
meaning of a word, or the reference of a pronoun (the 
‘the’s'’ and ‘‘they's’’ have always troubled him), 
or with a request for an explanation of a situation. 
He sometimes continues the reading by himself. He 
remembers what has been read. 

Such, in brief, being the attitude of this child 
towards the Bible, it remains to try to account for this 


attitude by searching for causes. As for heredity and 
environment, the only thing of which it seems worth 
while to speak is that the parents and grandparents 
on both sides have the reading habit, and are lovers 
of the Bible. The child from an early age has been 
remarkably interested in language, and has been fond 
of reading. 


What Was the Parents’ Attitude ? 

The attitude of the parents towards the Bible is 
also worthy of mention. Both parents (some years 
before the birth of the child), after a period of com- 
parative coldness towards the Bible, became inter- 
ested in it anew, and learned to love it and to like it. 
They reverenced and prized the Bible because they 
found in it true and wonderful pictures of life, and 
the picture of one life in particular that is far beyond 
every other in beauty, power, and saving helpful- 
ness ; because they found in it a way of looking at 
life nowhere else to be found, and devotional pas- 
sages that satisfy needs that could not be so fully 
satisfied in any other way ; and, again, because they 
found in the language of the English Bible a charm, 
a homely strength, a sublime simplicity, which would 
make the book precious for its style alone. And this 
attitude, though little was said about it, doubtless 
colored every reading, and bore fruit after its kind. 


How Was the Bible Treated ? 

The reading of the Bible to the child or by the 
child was never looked on or spoken of as a duty, but 
rather-as a pleasure and a privilege. The Bible was 
not treated differently from other books, except as its 
contents seemed to demand a different treatment. 
There are, for example, stories in the Bible which 
in their import are not essentially unlike stories in 
Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘ Boys’ King Arthur;’’ and in 
reading both there was no difference made in tone or 
attitude or atmosphere. There are other Bible stories 
or narratives, however, which have no parallel for 
elevation of style and of theme, and these naturally 
demand, in their own right, an attitude, a tone, an 
atmosphere, suitable to them. But these things fol- 
low as a matter of course when once we have adopted 
this principle : Give to each book and to each passage 
its due ; that is, give to it the reading, the respect, 
the response, it calls for or deserves in its own right. 
In other words, as between the Bible and other books, 
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de not try to load the scales in favor of the Bible, 
putting the Bible in the heavier scale-pan, —as if the 
Bible could not hold its own in a fair contest. Treat 
all alike ; that is, treat each as it deserves, having 
faith that, if the Bible deserves a place apart and 
above, its own inherent value will secure for it its own 
place, if only the reader be open-minded and fair. 
Nothing is gained, and much is risked, by filling the 
child with preconceptions about the Bible for which 
he can have no corresponding experiences. 


Making Bible Stories Real 

The thing uppermost in the minds of the parents 
in reading the stories and narratives of the Bible was 
to make them real, —real to themselves first, and then, 
by natural sequence, real to the child. This is so 
reasonable and so basal a requirement that it is in 
danger of being accepted in theory and overlooked in 
practice. ‘Of course, they should be made real,"’ 
we say, and straightway lapse into the old droning 
way of reading the old stories as if they were old and 
we tired of them, and as if they were not capable of 
being to us as fresh as a new day. To be real, a 
story must have something back of the words, —must 
have gold behind the greenbacks. Images, pictures, 
forms, tones, feelings, must hover in troops in the 
fringe of consciousness, ready to come at a moment's 
warning, ready to start into life at the word. When 
a story is real to us, ‘‘the mountain is full of horses 
and chariots of fire,"’ but too often we are left alone 
and cold with the bare words. If pictures are behind 
the words, the inflection, emphasis, tone, color, and 
reality of our reading will inevitably betray their pres- 
ence. If pictures are not behind the words, the sad 
and soggy quality of our reading betrays that fact too. 
And, again, as our minds are either full or empty, so 
will be the minds of our hearers. 

If, then, as we read, we are re-creating in our minds 
the situations and characters, and making the scenes 
and persons live again, it is natural that we should 
sometimes talk over or explain what we are reading. 
The child must often be given a hint of the imagery 
which will give the story life,—he must be given ap- 
perception material, —that is, must be furnished with 
known pictures to serve as a kind of reception com- 
mittee for the unknown guests. If, for example, he 
knows Indian Lake ins the North Woods, and has 
seen how a sudden squall makes things lively for 
a while in his father’s boat, a word will serve to link 
this old and real experience with the storm on 
Genesareth. The digression must be brief, or else the 
child will either be switched off on the North Woods 
tine, or he will be impatient for the rest of the Genes- 
areth story. It takes but a touch to turn on the 
mind's electric light, and illumine a picture ; then 
back to the main line. There is but one art, says 
Sievenson,—the art of leaving out. Cultivate the 
light touch, 

When to Moralize 

The question of moralizing is one of equal deli- 
cacy. To know when the right moment has come to 
make an observation regarding a character or a deed ; 
to know when to leave the truth-germ with the child, 
that he may nurture it and bring it forth, and so 
make it his own; to know how to tap the bell, and 
rebound and bring out the clear tone, instead of muf- 
fling the tone by resting the clapper on the metal, — 
this is the fine art of teaching. Upon this often de- 
pends whether the child shall love and like the 
Bible, as a true and interesting book of life, or shall 
be repelled from it as a task or a preachment. 


What Parts to Read 

Of not less importance than reality and delicacy is 
adaptation,—the choice of material to read to the 
child. For it is as fatal to interest to read unsuitable 
stories interestingly as to read suitable stories unin- 
terestingly. Herein lies one fault in all schemes for 
having young children read the Bible through in 
course, and all schemes for giving to younger chil- 
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dren the same passages for study a$ are given to older 
children and to adults. It is idle to urge that ‘‘ each 


child’ can find some truth in any passage.’’ The’ 


question is not, how a child can find some truth, 
but, how he can find the most truth for his time; 
and, more than that, how he can be guided in his 
course through the Bible so gradually and so gradedly 
that he shall not dream that there is anything in the 
Bible that is not interesting, and that was not meant 
for him, There seems no reason to doubt that the 
Bible affords material that is adapted for each stage 
of child development, and that it affords enough of 
such material for the uses of each stagé. If this be 
true, what possible excuse can there be for giving 
any child portions of the Bible that are less adapted 
to his comprehension than are other portions which 
are equally accessible ? 

The child in question was introduced to the Bible 
on this principle. He has never heard (except some- 
times from the pulpit, and then we may believe that 
what reached his ears was not Aeard) anything from 
the Bible which did not appeal to him. He has 
never been bored by the Bible. There are parts of 
the teaching of Jesus which have been reserved until 
he should be able to ‘‘ bear’’ them, there are events 
in the life of Jesus of which he is as yet ignorant. It 
was not thought inconsistent to read to him. the 
stories of the resurrection and of the ascension before 
the story of the trial and crucifixion. In the Old 
Testament the simpler characters and situations pre- 
ceded those more complex. It should be added that 
quantity has been in a measure sacrificed to quality. 
Many old stories have been retold and reread instead 
of new ones presented, and many portions which 
might have been profitably dealt with have not yet 
been touched. But what is lost in present width of 
information may be gained in joy of future surprise 
and discovery, and in depth of knowledge and love 
of what is known thus far. 


Finally, as to habit. It is safe to say that this boy 
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has formed a habit, or, at least, bas the beginnings of 
a habit, of reading the Bible. Yet this has not been 
sought as a main end. There is a difference between 
a habit formed through love of doing a thing, and a 
habit formed for the sake of forming a habit. Habit 
of the latter kind is not all that it is cracked up to be. 
For habit is that which takes us in hand when we let 
go. Habit is in inverse ratio to will; to feeling, and 
to intellect ; the more habit in any action, the less 
head and the less heart in that action, other things 
being equal. Habit, at its best, can only see to it 
that the body is in the proper place at the proper 
time, that the lips perform their service, that the words 
flow in their accustomed order. And this is a conve- 
nient and labor-saving arrangement. But unfortu- 
nately for habit, and for the habitual person, conve- 
nience and economy of expenditure are in matters 
devotional the things least to be desired. The wor- 
shiper who depends mainly on habit is apt to render 
mainly lip-service. And, as a matter of fact, there 
are plenty of people who once: formed the habit of 
going to church, who now go to church, if they go at 
all, from habit, and not from any deeper motive ; 
and there are plenty of people who once formed the 
habit of reading the Bible at a set time daily, who now 
read the Bible, if at all, more front habit than from 
interest, and who have often read the Bible in a per- 
functory and merely habitual way. I had rather a 
boy should read the Bible once a year with love and 
desire than once a day without either. We must, of 
course, admit that sometimes, it may be often, ‘‘ we 
first endure, then pity, then embrace."’ And it is 
possible to become Christianized at the point of the 
bayonet. Yet all such external means are fraught 
with peril. Love may sometimes be made to order, 
but it is better to let it grow. When love prompts to 
frequent reading and regular worshiping, habit will 
duly take care of its part, and will remain in its own 
‘* eternally subordinate’’ place. 
New York City. 
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What Was the Jews’ Idea of Salvation ? 


By Professor George B. Stevens, Th.D. 


HE popular Jewish idea of salva- 
tion agrees with the conception of 
God and of his kingdom which 
we have examined in earlier arti- 
cles. Two points are to be spe- 
cially observed : First, the Jewish 
conception of atonement; and, 





second, the doctrine of righteous- 
ness. Atonement, in the popular Jewish theology, 
always included the idea of reparation. Sin was 
conceived of as a debt or as a failure on man’s 
part to render what was due to God. Something, 
therefore, must be rendered to him in place of the 
obedience which was his due. Various acts and ex- 
periences might serve this purpose. Repentance, 
suffering, alms-giving, and especially death, were 
thought to have an atoning significance. These acts 
or experiences were regarded as procuring the favor of 
God for the sinner. They balanced his account, as 
it were, in the estimation of the righteous Judge. 
One of the commonest forms of atonement for sin was 
found in the vicarious sufferings of the righteous on 
behalf of the guilty. The great saints of Israel's his- 
tory, the patriarchs and prophets, were conceived of 
as having suffered hardships and persecution for the 


benefit of those who came after. They had accumu- 





Editor's Note.—Professor Stevens concludes, with this 
article, his series on ‘‘ Jewish Religious Ideas in the Time of 
Jesus,"’ which have proved such illuminating side-lights on 
the current International lessons. 


lated for their descendants by their vicarious experi- 
ences a treasury of merits which could be drawn upon 
by the guilty people of Israel in time of need. In 
like manner, parents also might expiate the sins of 
their children. Thus it was the duty of every man to 
do what he could to cancel the guilt of others, as 
others had done a like service for him. 

Among the good works which were thought to have 
an atoning value almsgiving held a specially high 
place. It is noticeable that the Jewish mind placed 
this strong emphasis upon this particular form of self- 
denial as being exceptionally pleasing to God. It is 
due to this estimate of almsgiving that we meet in 
the New Testament with the conception that it is espe- 
cially meritorious for one to sell what he has in order 
to give to the poor, This was one of the severest 
tests which could be put upon the natural selfishness 
of men. 

But that which is most noticeable in connection 
with the Jewish doctrine of salvation is that these 
various means of proguring God's favor could not 
beget in the pious soul the certainty of acceptance 
with him. The mind of the devotee was always 
haunted with uncertainty as to whether the deeds and 
sufferings of himself and of others were sufficient to 
procure his pardon and deliverance from guilt. One 
could never be certain that he had performed abso- 
lutely every duty, that he had experienced trials and 


hardships which were severe enough. The result was 
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that peace and the secure sense of 
God's favor and forgiveness were want- 
ing among the more thoughtful Jews of 
this period. This was an inevitable 
consequence of the conception of sal- 
vation which was current at the time. 
So long as it depended upon man him- 





ceptance of a gracious salvation re- 
ceived in faith. Men do not achieve 
their salvation as a reward, they receive 
it.as-a free gift of God. This is the 
burden of the Apostle’ s doctrinal teach- 
ings. This is his ‘‘ gospel,’’ as he calls 





self, upon what he could do and expe- 
rience, whether he was saved or not, it 
is obvious that no certitude respecting 
his salvation was attainable. That 
which was lacking in this view of sal- 
vation was the element of the divine 
grace, the conviction of the undeserved 
favor and unfailing divine love, of 
whose benefits one may be absolutely 
sure so soon as he is willing to accept 
them. 

We have said that the idea of right- 
eousness under consideration stands 
connected with the current conception 


Sea Moods 
By Richard Burton 


There is music free in the waves of the sea, 


Rejoicing by all his coasts ; 
But the salt thereof is his agony 
O’er the wrecks and the buried hosts. 


it, of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. 
This is the principle which he defends 
against all comers, even declaring that 
if an angel of heaven should teach an- 
other way of salvation than this, let 
him be accursed. 

According to this popular Jewish 
theology, religion was a legal and cere- 
monial, rather than a moral and spir- 
itual affair. It consisted in a round of 
sacrifices, observances, and self-denials 
which were regarded as pleasing to 
God and as winning and deserving his 
favor. This favor God was thought of 
as showing in a special manner to the 





of God and of his relation to man. 
We have seen that this conception was 
intensely legal in its character. God 
governs the world by demanding obe- 
cience to a formidable list of com- 











mandments, and to the observance of 
an elaborate ritual. Now the concep- 
tion of righteousness current in the later 
Judaism corresponded closely to this idea of God and 
of hisgovernment. Righteousness consisted primarily 
in the doing of commandments, and this requirement 
was understood in quite an external way. A classic 
illustration is seen in the claim of the rich young man 
who came to Jesus asking what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life. He was told to keep the com- 
mandments, and replied that he had kept them all. 

It was clearly his conception that acceptance with 
God and the achievement of eternal life were condi- 
tioned upon the doing of a definite list of good deeds, 
Hence he was ready to challenge Jesus to point out 
to him any good act which yet remained undone. 
His conception must have been largely negative and 
quite superficial Keeping the commandments was 
to him an external affair. Had he gpprehended the 
deep moral significance of some of the Old Testament 
commandments, the boundless obligation of love to 
God with all the heart, mind, and strength, for ex- 
ample, it would have been quite impossible for him 
to make the claim which he did. But his notion of 
the commandments was that which lay at the root of 
the piety of his time. He believed himself to have 
kept them all, hence his pride and self-satisfaction in 
his achievement. In this respect he was a typical 
Pharisee. The self-righteousness which we meet 
with in the New Testament as the most prominent 
characteristic of the Jews of the period was due to 
this superficial idea of what God requires, and to the 
false confidence which they cherished in having per- 
fectly fulfilled these requirements. They thought 
themselves righteous only because they measured them- 
selves by an inadequate standard, by a low conception 
of the demands of God upon the inner life of man. 

But it must not be supposed that there were no ex- 
ceptions among the Pharisees to this superficial view 
of righteousness, and to this self-satisfaction in its 
supposed realization. There were, doubtless, some 
men who had a deeper sense of what the law of God 
really required. In such cases the tendency of their 
effort to keep the law perfectly would inevitably lead 
them, not to self-satisfaction, but to despair. If one 
believes that he must be saved by perfect obedience 
to laws and commandments, he cannot rest in con- 
fidence and in peace so long as he feels that his 
obedience is imperfect. We find a striking example 
of this state of mind in the pre-Christian experience of 
the Apostle Paul. In the seventh chapter of Romans 
he depicts a conflict between the power of sin and the 





higher impulses of the reason or the conscience. This 
conflict ie describes in the first person, showing that 
it is a reflection of his own experience before he found 
peace and pardon through Christ. He shows that 
when the law came to him, it disclosed him to him- 
self in the depth of his sinfulness and in his power- 
lessness to do what the law required. The law was 
like a mirror in which he saw himself and his hope- 
less situation. Earlier in life he had dwelt in fancied 
security and satisfaction, supposing himself, no doubt, 
as others did, to have kept God’s commandments 
perfectly, and to be sure of his acceptance with him. 
But when once, with a deeper insight, he saw the 
ideal demands of God's law, when he realized how 
lofty are the requirements which the law lays upon 
man, he was unable longer to believe that he had 
met those demands. The result was entire uncer- 
tainty of salvation, brooding despair lest he should 
fail of God's gracious acceptance. 

Thus we note how the most opposite consequences 
might flow from this popular Jewish teaching con- 
cerning the way of salvation. It might lead to serene 
self-satisfaction or to utter hopelessness, according to 
the temper of the person concerned. The former 
was the more common consequence, as the New Tes- 
tament so abundantly proves to us ; the latter result 
would be realized only in the case of persons of deep 
moral earnestness, who possessed a sincere and pro- 
found sense of the greatness of God’s demands, In 
either case, however, there could be no room for 
stability, certitude, and peace for the soul. 

It is apparent from these considerations that the 
popular Jewish doctrine was practically that of salva- 
tion by merit. Each good deed was regarded as en- 
titled to its appropriate reward. The sum of a man's 
good deeds or of his meritorious experiences consti- 
tuted his claim upon the favor of heaven. This is 
the conception of salvation which we meet with in the 
Pharisaic theology as it is reflected in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘* What good thing shall I do?’’ expresses 
the dominant note of this piety. To this popular 
view of salvation the doctrinal Epistles of Paul con- 
tinually refer. He well knew its practical influence 
and effect. He had been trained under this system 
of doctrine. He had himself sought peace in accord- 
ance with its principles, but in vain. His chief con- 
cern was to replace this view of salvation with a 
higher and truer one, to show that men are not saved 
by their meritorious deeds, but by the humble ac- 


Jewish people. They were the objects 
of his special delight; to them his 
blessings were guaranteed, upon condi- 
tion that they should faithfully observe 
his will. This conception was the 
fruitful cause of the narrowness or par- 
ticularism which was so characteristic 
of the Jewish people in the time of 
Jesus. They thought themselves favorites of heaven. 
The divine mercy was believed to have been pledged 
to them. This false security it was necessary to un- 
dermine before the Jewish people could have any 
adequate realization of the true nature of religion. 
Hence the Apostle Paul argues that, just as, in the 
past, Israelites have fallen under the displeasure of 
God, so in the future the nation as a whole will be 
rejected by him if they fail to fulfil on their part the 
conditions of obedience and of faith. 

No contrast could be greater than that between 
Jesus’ view of religion and this popular Pharisaic 
theory. He taught that trust or faith was what God 
requires, that the humble and teachable disposition is 
that which is most pleasing to him. ‘‘ This is the 
work of God,’’ he said, ‘‘that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent."’ It is not necessary to climb up 
into God's favor by meritorious deeds, nor is this pos- 
sible, since the power of sin in human nature is so 
great. In thus making faith rather thea works the 
condition of acceptance with God, and in insisting 
upon the inward disposition of harmony and likeness 
to God, the Christian religion has fulfilled whatever 
elements of truth were present in the popular Jewish 
teaching, and has rescued the conception of God's 
law and of human righteousness from those marrow 
interpretations and perverse applications which con- 
stituted the chief obstacle to the acceptance of the 
gospel in the time of Christ and of his apostles. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Saying “ Good-By ” 


By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HY should we hesitate to say ‘‘good-by’’ to 
each other? Are we not pagans to think 

that a word has power over God's quiet purposes, and 
that saying ‘‘Good-by’’ smells of death? Most men 
die intestate, because they think that making their wills 
is cutting out their shrouds. Heirs do not generally 
find it so. If we were old Romans, who thought 
‘‘vale’’ meant ‘‘forever,'’ we might be shy of such 


a word, but ‘‘ good-by,'’ even if should be for the 
last time on earth, is only the difference between 
‘*good-night'’ and ‘‘good-morning.’’ Say it, then, 
like a Christian, and, if it still comes hesitatingly, 
stretch it out into the loveliest of wishes, ‘‘God be 


with you.’ 
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The Passing of the Crisis 


By Agnes Anne Osborne 


T WAS in the summer of 1900, a summer unprece- 

dented in its intense heat, that the crisis came to 

a Sunday-school in one of the prosperous towns of the 

grand old commonwealth of Kentucky. (Did you 

ever notice how much hotter in summer, and colder 
in winter, Sundays are than weekdays ?) 

‘¢ Just alive, and that is all.’' The perspiring faith- 
ful superintendent mopped his face with his handker- 
chief as he looked round upon the almost deserted 
rooms, which only a few Sundays ago were swarming 
with impetuous children and resolute teachers. 

‘*Miss Rachel, good-morning,’’—to his plucky 
young primary teacher, just entering, vigorously fan- 
ning herself. ‘‘ Will you also go away and take a 
vacation ?"’ 

‘«No, sir,'’— with a never-say-die look in her 
Kentucky brown eyes. ‘‘ I'm going to stand by this 
school. We'll have to employ heroic measures, Mr. 
Hargrave, if we hope to reinhabit these empty rooms,’’ 
—and she turned to greet a young theologue. (He 
had been left over for the summer to look after a 
mission in the lower part of the city.) ‘‘ Is your mis- 
sion in as depleted a condition, Mr. Jasper, as our 
school ?"’ 

‘Well, hardly, Miss Brand. You see, our folks 
can't get away from home as your people can."’ 

*¢I don't believe half of our people are away ''— 

‘Rachel Brand, what are we to do?'’ Another 
valiant, suffering teacher had arrived. ‘‘ Thermom- 
eter higher than ever, and no prospect of a decline 
for weeks to come.’ 

‘¢ Something desperate,’’ answered Rachel as Mr. 
Hargrave rang the bell for the opening hour. 

‘«Our organist'’—and the superintendent glanced 
at a handsome instrument mutely appealing to some 
hand to strike its keys and wake it into life—‘* is ab- 
sent. Let us sing ‘Where are the Reapers?’ Before 
singing, however, as our secretary is also absent, | will 
ask Elbert Garrett''—one of the larger boys—‘‘to act 
in. his place."’ 

Elbert, who was fanning himself with a copy of The 
Sunday School Times, leisurely took his seat at the 
secretary's desk. 

** Will Jeanie Lindsey '’—one of the larger girls— 
**take the absent librarian’s place ?"' 

‘I am perfectly well aware that this arrangement 
breaks up two entire classes, but it cannot well be 
avoided this morning.’ 


After the preliminary exercises, the superintendent 
continued : 

‘¢A crisis has come in the life of our school. From 
some four hundred in number we have reached forty- 
five this morning. Every summer our numbers fall 
away, but such a falling off has never before been 
known in the history of our ‘school. The question 
cunfronts us, How shall we meet this crisis? The 
teachers and older scholars will please think this 
matter over, and at the close of school meet me in 
the prin iary class room to solve this problem. The 
teachers will now take charge of their classes.’’ 

‘the order seemed a farce. 

Mr. Hargrave felt strengthened as he looked into 
the resolute faces of the few who gathered in the pri- 
mary room at the time appointed. 

«It is needless for me to say anything of the con- 
dition of our school. That is as plain as the nose on 
your face. The question is, Is there a remedy? I 
believe there is, and have one to offer, but it will 


require the hearty co-operation of all to test its 
efficacy."’ 

‘* We'll stand by you, Mr. Hargrave,"’ they all de- 
clared, 

‘¢There are a number of names, on each of your 
class books, of scholars who have been absent for 
some time. Now I propose that we deyute two or 
three weeks to looking up these scholars, and from 
these delinquents fill up our thinned-out ranks."’ 

‘*How can we find them, Mr. Hargrave? We 
haven't their addresses."’ 

‘*We have a hint, in most cases, of who their 
people are, and can trace them by means of the ‘city 
directory."’ 

‘*A task worthy of our powers, Mr. Hargrave."’ 

‘«We can pray, Miss Rachel, not for tasks equal to 
our powers, but for powers equal to our tasks. Now 
all who are willing to engage in this work—and it 
really means work—will meet me to-morrow night in 
the ladies’ parlor of the church ; that is the coolest 
place about the church.’’ 

And so they separated. 
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‘* We will make this a sort of round-table talk,’’ said 
Mr. Hargrave as, on Monday evening, he and his few 
loyal teachers gathered round a table which had been 
previously arranged. 

‘« Each one of you take a blank-book and a pencil ; 
you will find both in that box. Let Mr. Jasper take 
the class-books and call out the names. When an 
address is not known, I'll look it up in the directory,’’ 
drawing it to him, ‘‘and when a name is in your 
neighborhood, or you are willing to hunt it up, say so, 
and put it on your list. In this way we can divide 
the work. Ah! boys, glad to see you,’’ as Elbert 
Garrett and Maurice Johnson came in. ‘‘ Give the 
boys lists also.’’ 

Mr. Jasper began calling the names. Each was 
located until Bessie Johnson's was called. No one 
knew where she lived, and the directory was brought 
into requisition. 

‘*Her mother is a widow,"’ said Rachel. ‘‘ John- 
son, boarding-house, confectioner, cook, milliner, 
dressmaker,’’— ‘‘ That's the one.'’ ‘All right, 853 
Chestnut Street.”’ 

«I'll take her.”’ 

Philip Latimer was the next unknown quantity. 
‘« Latimer, fireman, laborer, barber, shoemaker, ar- 
chitect, tailor, contractor, artist,"’—‘‘ that’s the one, 
he paints portraits.’’ **go1 Walnut Street."' ‘Give 
him to me."’ 

‘*Benonine Hamilton, ‘’ called Mr. Jasper, —‘* queer 
name.’’ Her father is.a'lawyer, I know, but where 
she lives is another thing.”’ 

‘There are lots of Hamiltons that are lawyers,’ 
said Mr. Hargrave."’ ‘Philip, John, Jeremiah, 
Thomas jefferson, James G., Edward E., Benoni.'’ 
‘That must be he,’’ exclaimed Maurice, ‘‘as her 
name is Benonine,—named for her father, I reckon."’ 
*« 1133 Third Avenue."’ ‘«I'll take her.’’ 

And so on until each had a list-of twenty. 

‘Well done!’’ said Mr. Hargrave. ** Here, Da- 
vid,"’ to the sexton, ‘‘ come and-get the directory, and 
take good care of it.’’ 

David disappeared with the book, but soon reap- 
peared with a large waiter of ice-cream and cake. 
‘©O Mr. Hargis !"’ ‘* You dear good man !"’ etc. 
It was pretty late when they-separated, but then, as 
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Elbert truthfully said, ‘‘ nobody can sleep these nights 
until.after twelve, nohow."’ 

Sunday morning the organist was still absent, but 
‘Bringing in the Sheaves’’ was sung. The secre- 
tary’s report showed that there were just forty-three 
more scholars present than on the previous Sunday, 
delinquents filling up the ranks. 

Each little tot in the primary class went home the 
proud possessor of a brand-new fan. 

‘*The same committee which met Monday night 
last, with as many volunteers as care to join, will meet 
at the same time and place,’’ announced Mr. Har- 
grave at the close of school. 

Monday night the committee was increased by one 
teacher, —Miss Helen Whayne. 

‘*« What in the world are you going to do ?’’ as they 
gathered round the table. ‘‘ Is that the dictionary ?” 

‘* No, ma'am, that is the City Directory, and this; 
handing it to her, ‘‘is your class-book. If you have 
any scholar whose name you know, but not his home, 
this book [the Directory] can locate him every time,"* 
said Maurie. 

‘*We are hunting up delinquents, Miss Helen, of 
no matter how long standing. Building up our school 
in this way."’ 

«Oh! ah! That accounts for the numerous calls 
I received last week,'’ and Helen joined in the laugh 
that followed. 

‘*I do not know when | enjoyed a work more,” 
said Mr. Hargrave. ‘‘I could only give one hour a 
day, from five to six in the afternoon, and found my- 
self wishing for that time to come. It was marvelous 
the number of church-members I found who hadn't 
been to church for months, and some who had had 
their church letters in their trunks for years. I gave 
their names and addresses to Dr. Weston, who prom- 
ised to look after them."’ 

‘©In every case I found the children anxious to 
come, and it was only the parents’ negligence—say 
‘laziness,’ Miss Rachel—in getting them ready in time. 
Like you, Mr. Hargrave, I enjoyed the work.’’ 

‘«Why, I believe it will be the salvation of our 
school,’’ exclaimed Elbert Garrett, ‘‘and | want to 
give you a pointer. When you have any trouble 
finding a place, just inquire of the children in the 
neighborhood ; they are equal to French detectives, 
they find them every time. Another thing I found 
out,—all of our people are not away."’ 

‘* Not by any means, Elbert; but we must get to 
work,”’ 

This committee worked in this same plan all sum- 
mer, and out of it was developed one of the most 
attractive and best working teachers’ -meetings in all 
of the annals of the school. 

When the summer wanderers returned, they were 
warmly greeted by a large and prosperous school of 
delinquents. 

And this committee does not hesitate to recommend 
this most efficacious remedy to any school, however 
decimated by summer flittings caused by a ‘torrid 
atmosphere. 

LovisviL_e, Ky. 
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The Sunday-School and 
Good Citizenship 

A young men’s class ought to be interested in 
good citizenship, and there is no good reason why this 
topic-should not be discussed by such a class, when 
itis done in the right way and at the right time. This 
has been done by.a New England ‘class in.a large 
and rapidly growing town. Torrington, according to 
the last census, is the most rapidly growing town in 
the state of Connecticut, gaining a hundred and five 
per cent in ten years, and now numbering 12,465 in- 
habitants. Realizing that it must soon become a 
city, and feeling it to be of the utmost importance 
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that the Christian young men be ready to take their 
part in the shaping of the new city, the young men's 
class in the Sunday-school of the West Torrington 
Congregational Church have undertaken during the 
week a course of study and discussion on ‘City 
Government. Among the many topics to be consid- 
ered are, ‘‘ The Growth of the Modern City,’’ ‘‘ Mis- 
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rule in American Cities,’’ ‘*‘ What Can we Learn from 
Foreign Cities ?’' ‘* Municipal Ownership,’’ «‘ The 
Place of the Church in the City.'" The meetings are 
held at the parsonage, the pastor being the leader. 
Great interest and enthusiasm has been aroused 
among the young men, and very practical results are 
expected. 
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A First Lesson in Warblers 


By Bradford Torrey 





. HAT kind of a bird 

was it that 1 saw 
this morning @ A very small 
bird, full of motion, as active 
as a witch, all yellow like a 
canary."’ 

This, for substance, is a 
question that I am frequently 
asked, especially in May and 
June. Generally it turns out 
that the bird is what is called 
in books the summer yellow- 
bird, or golden warbler, 
though a cross-examination 
of the witness may show that 
the bird was not all yellow, 
but yellow with black trim- 
mings,— black wings and 
tail, and a black forehead. 
In that case, the inquirer has 
seen an American goldfinch, 
a seed-eating bird, with a 











tionary, would have showed 
me that “‘warbler"’ is a 
family name, like ‘swal- 
low’’ or ‘‘sparrow.’’ Its 
use does not imply that the 
bird is of necessity a fine 
singer, any more than to 
call a man ‘‘ Mr. Taylor”’ 
implies that he gets his liv- 
ing by making clothes. As 
a matter of fact, the warbler 
family is not highly musical, 
and even its best singers do 
not, in any proper sense of 
the word, warble. Their 
voices are mostly thin and 
sharp, and their tune is only 
a short, quick sentence or 
phrase, with nothing of the 
smoothness and flowing 
quality which the word ‘‘ war- 
ble’’ naturally suggests. 








thick, short, seed-eating bill. 

The summer yellow-bird, 
on the other hand, has a sharp, slender bill, appropri- 
ate to a bird that lives on insects. It belongs to a 
very numerous family, known commonly as ‘ war- 
blers,’’ but mcre properly as ‘*‘ wood-warblers.'’ They 
are American birds strictly, and America may well be 
proud of them. They are a numerous family, I say. 
About a hundred kinds are known, and of these about 
seventy visit the United States. More than thirty 
kinds have been found in a small state like Massa- 
chusetts. 

Formerly, before I knew one bird from another, as 
our common saying is, I used to wonder what a man 
like Thoreau meant by talking so much about the 
‘‘warblers’’ he had seen in his rambles. It was a 
rather affected manner of speech, I thought. Why 
couldn’t he say ‘‘ bird,’’ or ‘* singer,’’ and be done 
with it? Why so constantly use that pretty, poetical 
word ‘‘warbler'’? I supposed, you see, that he was 
speaking simply of some bird that he had heard sing- 
ing, and, since he was writing prose, I had a wise 
critical notion (we are all critics, and, being critics, 
are, of course, wise, especially when we know little) 
that he ought, as a general thing, to use prose words. 

A reference to any ‘‘ bird-book,’’ or even to a dic- 


Editor’s Note.—This article is the third of a series of six 
which Mr. Torrey, the widely known and charming writer on 
out-of-door life, is writing for the young people of The Sun- 
day School Times. Others will follow at brief intervals. 


American GOLOFINCH 
From Audubon's “ Birds of America,” Volume Il. 


The golden warbler is 
probably seen by more peo- 
ple than any other member of its family. It is not 
fond of woods, but of shrubbery patches along road- 
sides and in gardens, especially in the neighborhood 
of water. This preference brings it often into sight, 
while its bright color renders it conspicuous enough 
to attract general attention. I have seen it spoken of 
as the ‘* blue-eyed warbler,’’—a very pretty name, 
surely, though I do not know whether it is, in any 
peculiar sense, appropriate. As to ‘‘yellow war- 
bler'’ and ‘‘ golden warbler,’’ you have only to look 
once at the bird to seethat either name fits it per- 
fectly. 

In the case of the male bird, the under parts are 
streaked with brownish orange, or perhaps I should 
say rufous; but the marks are hardly striking enough 
to catch the eye of a chance beholder. Nine persons 
out of ten, I suppose, after watching the pretty crea- 
ture as it flits about in a clump of bushes, would pro- 
nounce it ‘‘all yellow.'’ That, at any rate, is the 
way in which my inquirers are accustomed to speak 
of it. 

According to my experience, this warbler is very 
punctual in his annual home-coming. On one of the 
last days of April, or, more likely, on one of the first 
two or three days of May, I am pretty certain to hear 
him singing in his old places. And when I hear 
him, I always wish to go near and look at him. It is 
like a flash of sunlight after a week of rain to see the 
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lively fellow back again after his seven or eight months 
of absence and his four thousand mi!es—more or less 
—of journeyirg. 

The happy pair build their nest in a bush, often 
directly upon the roadside, at a height of tour or five 
feet from the ground,—a peculiarly thick, warm- 
looking, closely woven, cap-shaped strticture ; and in 
it the mother-bird lays four or five speckled, bluish- 
white eggs. Then, in the course of time, if nothing 
happens, —if a cowbird does not d op one of her larger 
eggs among them, nor a crow or a jay find them out, 
nor a squirrel or a cat devour them, nor a boyish col- 
lector carry them off,—the eggs are hatched, and as 
many young warblers crowd the nest. 

As for knowing the birds, I was going to say that 
nothing could be easier. That would be an exeggera- 
tion. Yellow-warblers are not so thick as robins, 
nor can they be seen so far away as crows, but they 
are common (in their season), and they are readily 
made out,—and what I wish especially to emphasize 
—the knowledge of them may easily become the door 
to much other knowledge of a very pleasant sort. 

If you know them, I mean to say, and pay attention 
to them, you will very soon begin to notice other 
birds that are built like them and act like them, but 
are differently colored. Here, for example, is a little 
bird in a swampy place, always near the ground. He 
is largely olive and yellow,—olive above, and yellow 
underneath,—but is most curiously marked with a 
broad black band which crosses the forehead and 
folds back upon the sides of the head. This is the 
Maryland yellow-throat,—the male. His song is in 
triplets: Fidgety, fidgety, fidgety, or, Witchery, 
witchery, witchery, or whatever else your ears can 
make of it. The female wears no black head-band, 
and is even prettier than her husband,—or so I 
think, —one of the very prettiest birds alive. 

Here, in the woods, but not too far in,—in 
woodlands rather than in the forest,—is another. 
This one keeps farther from the ground than either of 
the other two, and is very richly and elegantly dressed, 
—jet black and pure white, with vivid splashes of red 
on the wings and sides of the body, and also on the 
tail; a gorgeous creature, though very small; an 
American beauty, if there ever was one. You might 
take him for a chance wanderer from the tropics. He 
is incessantly on the move, flitting among the green 
branches like a sprite,—or as sprites are supposed to 
flit, for I confess, that I never saw one,—his bright 
color flashing, and his tail constantly snapping open, 
as if on purpose to show itself. This is the redstart. 

And these three are, perhaps, enough for a first 
lesson in the bewildering warbler family. When you 
know these, and ten or fifteen like them (like, and yet 

unlike), you may begin to feel that you have made a 
really prosperous ‘start in bird study. And, having 
gone so far, you will not be likely to turn back. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 
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BIBLE PUZZLES 
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A Charade 


My first and second was Boaz’ son, 
Grandfather of him whose race was run 
As shepherd, warrior, captain, king, 
And author of many a song to sing. 


My third and fourth in hunger sold 

What he could not re-buy for silver or gold ; 
Tears and repentance brought not his own, 
And by this name he was afterwards known. 


In the house of my whole the ark was a guest 
For full three months, —and the host was blest ; 
Thence King David brought it away 

To Jerusalem one joyful day. 
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Duty of City Young Men 
and City Churches 

Are the young men in the city ready to go to 
church? That is an important question, and it 
affects both the young men and the churches. 
But a more important question than that, and 
which more vitally affects both the young men and 
the churches in the city, is this, Is the church 
ready to go out to the young men? What is the 
command as to this? Is it to the young men, 
‘Come from all the world to hear the gospel’’ ? 
or is it to the church, ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel’’ ? This is a matter worth 
considering by those who want city churches and 
city young men to do their duty. 
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Investors or Wasters 

One of the delicate problems of business is 
the proper investment of capital belonging to an- 
other. From the days of the conservative trustee 
who deposited trust funds in a napkin, the world 
has held that man a failure who neglects to invest 
moneys entrusted to him, who wastes them in 
wares of little worth, or, worst of all, who buys 
with them harm for himself or his fellows. God 
debits each one of us at every dawning with a 
trust fund of fourteen hundred and forty minutes, 
fire-new from the great mint of eternity. In 
accordance with the accounting that we can render 
him of these funds at the ending of all our days 
must we be ranked by the Master as investors, as 
wasters, or as embezzlers, of his capital. 


yo 
Is Dying Easier than Living ? 


Being ready to die is a good thing in its way. 
But being ready to live is a better thing in its way. 
It is a harder thing to live than to die. Dying is 
quickly over with ; but living is keeping on with 
our struggles and trials over and over again, day 
after day. it requires, so to speak, a greater 
stretch of faith to live on in the incessant struggle 
of existence amid temptation than to rest ourselves 
once forall in the care of Him to whom we can 
trust ourselves forevermore. This is at least the 
way that it seems to us in our present struggle 
with sin and temptation ; but in the truest sense 
we are equally safe, whether we live or die, in the 
care of Him whom we trust, and who is ‘‘ the 
same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever.’’ 
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How is a Good Name Won ? 

‘*A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.’’ Therefore, if you have to choose 
between riches and reputation as an attainment to 
strive for, by all means choose reputation. But 
earnest, conscious striving is not always necessary 
in securing either reputation or riches. One who 
forgets himself in striving to do good to others 
may find, in the end, that he has acquired a good 
name, whether he is what men call rich or poor. 
Indeed, it is usually the case that an honored man 
has won his good name without intentionally striv- 
ing for it. Forgetting himself, or the result to 
himself, in an act of heroism in saving another's 
life, or in generous action in ministering to the 
needs of others, or in some other form of self- 
forgetful conduct in the love of God and the love 
of one’s fellows he may secure a good name with- 
out having sought it, or thought of it. It is ordi- 
narily the case that riches have to be striven for 
intentionally. Yet a good name is better than 
riches, and it does not always have to |e sought 
for. It is our duty, be we rich or poor, so-to live 
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that we have a good ‘name in the estimation of our 
fellows and in the sight aad service of God. 


x. 
What Goes with Good Preaching 


When spoken in sincerity, the preached word 
of God is not simply man’s message to his fellow- 
man. It comes from God to man, and there comes 
with it the grace which a man needs to profit by 
it. Just as Christ meets his people in the com- 
munion, and brings the inward grace which we are 
to expect when we behold the outward sign, so he 
meets us in his word, and brings the grace which 
we need to profit by the word and obey it. When 
we hear it, we are not to let our thoughts dwell on 
our inability to obey it of ourselves, —however 
true that is,—but on the ability he offers us as we 
hear it. We are not to sunder the outward utter- 
ance from the inward grace, but to look for the 
one when we hear the other. .When the word is 
thus ‘‘ mixed with faith in us,’’ then it accom- 
plishes what. it is sent for. 
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The Selfishness of Sorrow 


HE Saviour, who constantly forgot himself for 
the sake of men, found himself constantly 
forgotten by men for their own sakes, In the 
Garden of Gethsemane, ‘‘ when the world was 
most in need of a loyal Master, and when loyalty 
cost an unspeakable price, Christ was true. When 
the Master was most in need of friends, and when 
friendship was made easy and almost inevitable by 
the tender solicitations of the divine sufferer, the 
disciples were false.’’ And before he came to 
Gethsemane, while he in his sorrow thought upon 
the sorrows of his disciples, they in their sorrow 
forgot to think upon his. ‘‘ None of you asketh 
me, Whither goest thou ?’’ he says sadly. ‘‘ But 
because I have spoken these things unto you, sor- 
row hath filled your heart.’’- ‘Their thought 
fixed itself upon their own immediate loss. They 
forgot to ask how their separation affected Christ. 
The disciples revealed in. this the natural sel- 
fishness of sorrow. We appear to mourn for 
others. Really we are mourning for ourselves, 
What fills our thought is the meaning to us of the 
separation between them and us, not its meaning 
to them. A Christian dies. His death is a great 
loss to those who loved him, and to the commu- 
nity in which he lived. His death is an infinite 
gain to him. He has gone to be with Christ, 
which is far better. From his face the Father 
wipes all tears away. Which consideration deter- 
mines the emotions and conduct of the man’s 
friends? They weep and lament, regretting what 
has taken place, and bewailing it with grief. The 
shades are drawn in the house. People pass 
softly to and fro, and the sound of crying is 
heard. A gloomy funeral, moving sadly to the 
grave, is the dark end of all. What a pageantry 
of selfishness! It is a protest against the corona- 
tion of a soul, against the meeting of a disciple 
with his Lord. For their sakes his friends would 
have kept a child of God froth the glorious home 
". Béiter’s Note.—This is the fifth editorial in the an- 


nounced series on *‘ Messages from the Life of Christ to 
Every-Day Men and Women.”’ 


my friend’s place in my heart's affections. 


to which, for his sake, the Father has called him 
lovingly. 

And the same disposition to be selfish in our 
sorrow is displayed in lesser things. Some peo- 
ple are scarcely happy unless they are unhappy. 
If they are not abused and disliked, they fear they 
are in danger of the wo pronounced upon those 
of whom “‘ all men shall speak well.’’ ‘There is a 
self-satisfaction, a self-praise, which such evil treat- 
ment enables us to feel, which we cherish secretly. 
But here, too, it is of ourselves that we are think- 
ing, and not of those who thus abuse us. It is 
right that we should sorrow, but it should be with 
asad, outreaching sympathy for those who know 
not what they do. 
ing wronged should give place to a yearning love 
for evil-doers which would forget self. 

But sorrow finds it hard to forget self. ‘he 
very emotions of sorrow are sweet to the sellish 
heart. _ And very great saints may be among the 
most selfish of men in this. A little thought 
shows how large a place they themselves play in 
their sorrow, and how their very sorrow supplies a 
selfish sweetness to them. Thus St: Augustine 
dissects his feelings on the death of a friend: ‘‘ At 
this grief my heart was utterly darkened, and 
whatever I beheld was death. My native coun- 
try was a torment to me, and my father’s house 
a strange unhappiness ; and whatever I had shared 
with him for lack of him became a ghastly tor- 
ture. .. . Only tears were sweet to me, and took 
And 
now, Lord, these things are passed by, and time 
hath assuaged my wound. 


The cumfortable sense of be- 


May I learn from thee 

. why weeping is pleasant to the wretched ? 
... Whence, then, is sweet fruit gathered from 
the bitterness of life, from groaning, sighing, and 
complaining ? .. . I wept most bitterly, and found 
my rest in bitterness. Then was I wretched, anil 
even that wretched life I held dearer than my 
friend.’’ 


from the contemplation of its wretchedness. 





This is self deriving pleasure and relief 
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Something of the same sort may be seen con- 
stantly in children. A child observed, and con- 
scious of observance, will cry at what, if alone, it 
will not notice at all. In the latter case, so far as 
anything attracts the child’s notice, it is the act 
itself. In the former, it is the child as the subject 
of the act. The sense of self-consciousness gives 
birth to a sorrow that the child in the health 
of naturalness cannot feel. And do not many 
tears shed at funerals spring from the same self- 
consciousness of sorrow? In heathen lands mourn- 
ers are hired to weep, and, in the presence of 
the company who expect it of them, do weep and 
wail with a sorrow as real as much of ours. 

So predominant is the element of selfishness in 
our sorrow that our very dictionaries define it as 
‘< distress of mind caused by misfortune, injury, 
loss, disappointment, or the like ;’’ ‘‘ the uneasi- 
ness or pain of mind which is produced by the 
loss of any good, real or supposed.’’ Poets sing 
of it as ‘‘ remembering happier things,’’ and 
philosophers, like Locke, describe it as ‘‘ uneasi- 
ness in the mind upon the thought of a good lost 
which might have been enjoyed longer, or the 
sense of a present evil.’’ 

There is anobler sorrow. The Man of Sorrows 
sorrowed for others, not for himself. He did not 
grieve at his pains for men, but at the sins of men, 
which cursed and blinded them. ‘There was in 
him no morbid or ascetic gratification at pain and 
loss. He accepted them for the sake of men. 
The sorrows which made him the Man of Sorrows 
were the sorrows of men which he took upon 
hitiself, the very consequences of their evil and 
wrong. This was the Messianic glory. 
the unselfish sorrower. 

And among men there are sorrows like Christ's, 
He was grieved at the hardness of men’s hearts. 
He wondered, in Mr. Ruskin’s words, not at what 
men suffered, but at what they lost, and he sor- 
rowed for them. When we sorrow for the sinner 
who will not be free from his sin, for the little 
child who suffers from pinching hunger and biting 
cold, for the rich man whose greatest need is the 
consciousness of need, for the people who kill 
their redeemers and know not what they do, for 
the seeking soul repulsed by those to whom. it 
comes in its trust, for those who can live on the 
trades and ministries of death,—whenever we 
sorrow, not because of our loss or disappointment, 
but because we feel the loss and disappointment 
of others, we too become men of sorrows of the 
heart and mind of the Man. 

‘There is a sense in which sorrow may be nobly 
selfish. That is when it works nobly for the puri- 
fication of self, when its essence is the recognition 
of defects and shortcomings in self which are dis- 
pleasing to God, and must be removed. Such 
godly sorrow, though it spring from what .is_re- 

gretful, worketh unto a salvation which bringeth 
no regret. But if sorrow is only the distress of 
mind caused by the sense of loss, touched by no 
redemptive power, no outreaching toward repara- 
tion, it is mean with the littleness and the dete- 
riorating weakness of self. 

Whether the sorrow of men is worthy and 
Christlike is shown by the cures they propose for 
it. When they call it ‘‘a kind of rust of the soul 
which every new idea contributes, in its passage, to 
scour away,’’ as Dr. Samuel Johnson does, or 

hold, with Publius Syrus, that *‘ patience is a 
remedy for every sorrow,’’ they show that they 


He was 
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mean by sorrow some selfish sense of loss. When 
men mean by it a sad sense of what others are 
losing, they set about its cure, as Jesus did, by bear- 
ing the sorrows.of men so as to bear them away, and 
by offering to the lives of men what they lack. 
There is ample room in our lives for sorrow 
over our own sins. There is no room for sorrow 
over the dealings of God with us. Those deal- 
ings are always for our good, whatever they take 
away from us or bring to us, and sorrow over them 
is especially unworthy and wrong when it is a pro- 
test, not only against God’s will for us, but also 
against his loving ‘plan for others. When he takes 


x 
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his children home, it is all gain and blessing for 
them. ‘The rebellion which finds expression in 
the remonstrance of our grief is selfishness such as 
Jesus gently. reproved when he reminded the 
disciples that their thoughts were wholly of them- 
selves, and negligent of him, as he spoke to them 
of his departure to his Father and their Father, 
to his God and their God. They were giving up 
nothing in comparison with the Father’s gift when 
he sent forth his Son without sorrow into the 
world, and he who had given this gift was able 
also to comfort their hearts, as they would’ be able 
to comfort others when they had yielded all to him. 


x 
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When Did the Jewish Nation 
Cease to Exist ? 


Unquestionably the most interesting people that 
ever existed on the face of the earth was, and is, the 
Jewish people. Lovers of the Bible realize this, and 
students of history outside of the Bible know that it is 
so. Questions about the Jews are constantly coming 
up for consideration among Bible students. Thus, a 
Sunday-school teacher in Indiana tells of a question 
that has been discussed at some length in his school, 
and which he would like to have answered in this 
column, —namely : 


When did the Jews, as a nation, cease to exist ? 


The Jews ceased to be a nation, with political life 
and power, when, soon after the crucifixion of Jesus, 
Jerusalem was overthrown, and the Temple destroyed, 
by the Roman army under Titus. Its position as a 
nation, in that sense, has never been restored. Yet 
the Jewish people, -or the Jews, as a distinct and well- 
defined family among the peoples of the earth, have 
continued to exist in all these centuries down to the 
present time, although they are scattered among all 
the countries and peoples of the world. In this the 
Jews have been, and are, absolutely unique in the 
world’s history. There have been nations with more 
of material wealth and power than ever had the Jews. 
Yet, when those nations were conquered and over- 
thrown, they practically ceased to exist. The Baby- 
lonians, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the Cartha- 
ginians, the Hittites; and other world powers, were, in 
their turn, at the summit in human history;-and fell 
from that summit to the foot and base, and were 
known no more among men. No individual can to- 
day be pomted out as a descendant or survivor of the 
ancient world power. Yet a Jew in Arabia, or China, 
or Africa, or Europe, or America, is known as a Jew, 
and not all the powers of earth have the ability to 
blot out that mighty people. This is indeed a won- 
der. When Frederick the Great asked Voltaire, the 
skeptic, what he thought to be the strongest argument 
in favor of the Bible and Christianity, Voltaire, with 
his knowledge of history, replied, ‘‘ The Jews, sire.’’ 
To-day, neither the United States, nor Great Britain, 
nor the Russian Empire, nor the Chinese, nor any 
other nation, has a tithe of the basis or prospect of 
continuance of the Jews, who are not a nation, but 
are a great people and a wonderful one. What is 
before the Jews, or before us Christians through our 
connection with the Jews, we do not know ; but God 
knows, and he will bring it to pass. Therefore let us 


Notes on 
Open Letters 










watch and wait and trust as we look up with admira- 
tion and wonder and glad expectation. 


x 


Is it Right to Use Corporal 
Punishment in a Sunday-School? 

Many a question is asked about the Sunday- 
school, as growing out of the mistaken idea that the 
Sunday-school is in some way like the common 
school, Yet the two schools are as different as the 
days are different. A weekday is one thing, and 
Sunday is quite another thing. A weekday school is 
to give knowledge and discipline ; a Sunday-school 
is to give character, mainly through influence. This 
radical difference should be borne in mind by others 
besides the Indiana superintendent, who writes : 

I have been a Sunday-school worker for five years, and am 
at present a superintendent. I have a question to ask, ‘Ought 
a Sunday-school to discipline its members ?"’ 

The question at once suggests itself, ‘‘ What is here 
meant by ‘discipline’ ?'’ If it means to use physi- 
cal punishment, as in a reform school, where the state 
is back of the officers, or as in a public school, where 
the law compels the attendance of pupils, then it is 
evident that a Sunday-school has no right to disci- 
pline its members, in that sense. The members of a 
Sunday-school are gathered and held by the attrac- 
tion of love. If the officers of a Sunday-school are 
not capable of holding its members by love, the 
trouble is with the officers, and not with the pupils. 
Neither the state, nor the parents of the pupils, nor 
the pupils themselves, have given to the Sunday- 
school officers the power to discipline or punish its 
members. Of course, it would be right to give or to 
deny certain privileges, in view of a certain course of 
conduct by the pupil, as the being punctual or orderly. 
This would be obviously fair to all, and pupils would 
recognize this. But to attempt corporal punishment in 
a Sunday-school would no more be proper for a super- 
intendent with his school than for a minister to attempt 
it with the members of his congregation, or for the head 
of a family to do this with his neighbor's children, 
whom he had invited into his parlor to hear him read 
religious stories to his own children. We must not be 
misled by the word *‘school.’’ ‘*A group of those 
whom we are training in the love of Jesus ’’ would not 
suggest the idea of a strap or a shingle, but that de- 
signation is more accurate than ‘‘a school’’ if we 
think of a school as justifying the use of corporal 
punishment. 
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Lesson II. 


june 16. Jesus Appears to John 





Rev. 1: 9-20. (Read Rev. 1.) Memory verses: 17, 18 
Golden Text: Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever.—Heb. 13 : 8. 


COMMON VERSION 


9 I John, who also am your brother, and 
¢ompanion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle 
that is called Pat’mos, for the word of God, 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

to I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and heard behind me a great voice, as of a 
trumpét, 

11 ‘Saying, I am’ Al’pha and O-mé’ga, the 1 
the first and the last: and, What thou seest, 
write in a book, and send #¢ unto the seven 
churches which are in Asia; unto Eph’e-sis, 
and unto Smyr’na, and unto Per’ga-més, and 
unto Thy-a-ti’ra, and unto Sir’dis, and unto 
Phil-a-dél’phi-a, and unto La-6d-i-cé’a. 

12 And I turned to see the voice that spake 
with me. And being turned, I saw seven 


= 


12 Laodicea. 


13 And in the midst of the seven candle- 
sticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. 


14 His head and Ais hairs were white like 4 breasts with a golden girdle. 
head and his hair were white as white 


wool, white as snow; and his eyes were 


wool, as white as snow ; and his eyes were as 
a flame of fire ; 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


1. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus. ....... Luke 24 : 1-12 
a. April 14.—Jesus Appearsto Mary ........ John 20 : 11-18 
3. April 2x.—The Walkto Emmaus......... Luke 24 : 13-35 
4 April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles... . . John 20 : 19-29 
5. May 5—Jesus and Peter... ...-- 2.5 ees John 21 : 15-22 
6. May r2.—The Great Commission... ...... Matt. 28 : 16-20 
7. May 19.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . Luke 24 : 44-53; Acts1: 1-11 
8. May 26.—The Holy SpiritGiven .......... Acts 2; 1-11 
9. June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Heaven . Hebrews g : 11-14, 24-28 
10. June 9.—Jesus Appears to Paul .......... Acts 22 : 6-16 
1. June 16.—Jesus AppearstoJohn....... Rev. 1: 9-20 


12, June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth . . Rev. a1 : 1-7, 22-27 
13. June 30.—Review. 
bd 


Heaven breaks on banished souls. 


a 
International Home Readings 


MON.—Rev, 1: 1-8, First and last. 
TuEs.—Rev. 1 : 9-20. Jesus appears to John, 
WeED.—Dan. 7: 9-14. Everlasting dominion, 
PHURS.—Dan. to: 1-9. Daniel's vision. 
FRIi.—Mark 9: 1-9. Christ's glory. 
Sat.—Heb. 1: 1-12. Heir of all things. 
SuNn.—Rev. 4: 1-11. Vision of the throne, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Jesus as Seen by John 
a A Comforter : 
Partaker with you in the tribulation (v. 9). 
Joint-heirs ;. . . . suffer with him, . . . glorified together (Rom, 
8: 17). 
If we endure, we shall also reign (2 Tim. 2: 12). 
Through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
2. A Revealer : 
What thou seest, write in a book (vs. 10, 11, 19). 
Will shew thee the things which must come ( Rev. 4: 1). 
Secret of the Lord is with them (Psa 25 : 14). 
Ye have an anointing, . . . know all things (1 John 2 : 20, 27). 
3- A Watcher over his Church : 
Send it to the seven churches (v. 11). 
I know mine own, . . . own know me (John ro: 14). 
Eyes like a flame. . . . Searcheth the reins ( Rev. 2: 18, 23). 
ead over all things to the church (Eph. 1 : 22). 
4- A Dweller in his Church : 
Jn the midst of the candlesticks (v. 13). 
The seven candlesticks are seven churches (v. 20). 
I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 


REVISED VERSION 


9 I John, your brother and partaker with 
you in the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus, was in the 
isle that is called Patmos, for the word of 

1o God and the testimony of Jesus. 

in the Spirit on the Lord's day, and I 

heard behind me a great voice, as of a 

trumpet saying, What thou seest, write in 

a book, and send i# to the seven churches ; 

unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto 

Pergamum, and unto Thyatira, and unto 

Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 

And I turned to see the voice 

which spake with me. 

golden candlesticks ; 13 I saw seven golden ' candlesticks ; and in 
the midst of the ' candlesticks one like un- 
to 7a son of man, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about at the 


the sound of many waters. 


I was 
shineth in his strength. 


and the last : 


And having turned which shall be hereafter ; 


golden candlesticks. The 


seven churches. 
1 Gr. lamp-stands. 


And his 


% % ~% bd 


s- A Divine Man: 
One like unto a son of man (vy: 13). 


Flesh and blood, . . . partook of the same (Heb. 2: 14). 
Being made in the likeness of men (Phil. 2: 6, 7). 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (John 1 : 14). 
6. A Glorious King : 
With a golden girdle... his mouth... sword (vs. 13-16). 
Who is the King of glory ? (Psa. 24: 8.) 
Far above all rule, and authority (Eph. 1 ; 20-22). 
Who is on the right hand of God (1 Pet. 3 : 22). 


7- A Conqueror : 
Jam alive... have the keys of death (v. 18). 


Death no more hath dominion over him (Rom. 6: 9). 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death (2 ‘Tim. 1 : ro). 
O death, where is thy. sting ? (1 Cor. 15 : 55.) 


inal 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


UTHOR.—The Apostle John, as early witnesses 

attest. Called ‘‘the Divine,’’ that is, ‘the 

Theologian,’’ in the title (see Authorized Version), 
which is a later addition. 

PLACE. —Patmos, a small island in the A:gean Sea, 
about twenty-four miles from Miletus (in Asia Minor) ; 
was the scene of the visions ; the book may have been 
written in Ephesus. 

TimE,—Unitil recently the date assigned has been 
at or after A.D. 93, but recent scholars prefer an 
earlier date, before the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 
70), mainly on internal grounds, based upon alleged 
references to Nero and the peculiar style of the Greek. 

CHARACTER. —Being a description of visions, simi- 
lar to Old Testament prophecies, the book is dra- 
matic in form. While all accept the frequently 
recurring number seven as significant, the theories of 
interpretation are various (see next Lesson Surround- 
ings). The main facts suggested by the two lessons 
chosen from the book are, the incarnate Lord in glory 
as the ruler of his people ; the victery of this Lord 


and his people. 
% 


Critical Notes 
Verse 9.—/ john, your brother: So the correct 
Greek text, which is the basis of the Revised Version. 


Erasmus (whose Greek Testament was the principal 
basis of th: Auth orized Version) had but one Greek 


COMMON VERSION 


15 And his feet like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 


16 And he had in his right hand seven stars.; 
and out of his mouth went a sharp’ two-edged 
sword: and his countenance was as the sun 


17 And when | saw him, I fell ‘at his feet 


as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 17 strength. And when I saw him, I fell at his 
me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first 


18 / am he that liveth, and was dead; and, 1 
behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 


19 Write the things which thou hast seen, 19 and of Hades. Write therefore the things 
and the things which are, and the things 


2Or, the Son oy man *Gr. became. 
At verse 13 the American Revisers would omit margin 2. 


REVISED VERSION 


15 as a flame of fire ; and his feet like unto 
burnished brass, as if it had been refined 
in a furnace ; and his voice as the voice of 

16.many waters. And he had in his right hand 
seven stars: and out of his mouth pro- 
ceeded a sharp two-edged sword: and his 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his 


feet as one dead. And he laid his right 
hand upon me, saying, Fear not ; I am the 
first and the last, and the Living one ; and 
1% was dead, and behold, I am alive ¢ for 
evermore, and I have the keys of death 


which thou sawest, and the things which 
are, and the things which shall come to 


20 The mystery of the seven stars which 20 pass hereafter; the mystery of the seven 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
seven stars are 
the angels of the seven churches: and the 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the 


stars which thou sawest 5in my right hand, 
and the seven golden ! candlesticks. ‘The 
seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches : and the seven ' candlesticks are 
seven churches. 


4Gr. unto the ages of the ages *Gr. upon. 


manuscript of Revelation as late as the twelfth cen- 
tury. This he often failed to follow, preferring to 
translate the Latin Vulgate into Greek. Most of the 
changes in the lesson are due to this state of things. 
—FPartaker with you : More accurate rendering ; the 
other changes are required by the older Greek text, 
though some good authorities retain ‘‘for’’ before 
‘* testimony ’’ (so Tischendorf). 

Verse 10.—7Zhe Lord's day: Only here in the 
New Testament ; the earliest use of this phrase for 
the first day of the week. 

Verse 11.—The first part of this verse, omitted im 
the Revised Version, does not occur even in the Vul- 
gate ; taken from verse 8. ‘‘ Which are in Asia’’ is 
taken from verse 4. These churches were all in the 
Roman province of Asia, in the southwestern part of 
Asia Minor.—Pergamum: The Latin equivalent of 
‘* Pergamon,’’ the correct name ; not ‘‘ Pergamos."’ 

Verse 12.—Having turned: More accurate than 
‘« being turned.’’ —Seven candlesiicks : Greek, ‘‘ lamp- 
stands,’’ as always. ‘‘Seven'’ points to a sacred 
completeness ; so throughout. 

Verse 13.—A son of man: That is, a man, a hu- 
man appearance. While this sense is required by the 
absence of the article and the imagery of the passage. 
there is no doubt that this human appearance was 
that of ‘‘the Son of man.’’ 

Verse 14.— White as white wool, white as snow: 
This rendering is due to a change of order in the 
Greek. 

Verse 15.— Burnished brass: The term occurrin; 
here is rare, but probably means ‘‘a stream of melted 
brass.'’—As if tt: The correct text makes this clause 
agree with ‘‘brass,’’ not with ‘‘feet.’’—Refined: 
The context points to this sense, though ‘‘ burned’’ is 
literal. Voice: This word occurs twice; ‘‘sound”™ 
is a needless variation. 

Verse 16.—‘‘ Proceeded ;’’ or, ‘‘ went forth.’’ 

Verses 17, 18.—As.one dead: This brings out the 
form of the original.—/ am the first and the last, and 
the Living one : Description of what he is, and hence 
to be closely connected. —And / was dead: Literally, 
‘became dead.’’ The second part of the descrip- 
tion, referring to historical fact. ‘‘Amen’’ is not 
even in the Vulgate. — 7he keys of death and of /Tades: 
The better attested order. ‘‘ Hades,’’ 


the place or 
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state of the dead, not ‘‘ Gehenna,'' the place of pun- 
ishiment. 

Verse 19.— Therefore: Not rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version. The authority of the risen Lord is 
basis of the command to write. —Sawest ; The form is 
the same asin verse 20. This probably refers to the 
vision just described ; what follows in this verse 
probably points to subsequent visions.—Shad/ come 
to pass: Literally, ‘‘ become."’ 

Verse 20.—Mystery : As usually in the New Testa- 


ae al 
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ment, something unknown until revcaced’ by God — 
The angels of the seven churcucs: Keterring, not to 
the churches, but to the chief minister ot each (whether 
then called bishop or presbyter is immaterial). But 
there are many other views. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


bd 


God commits his message to men who commit them- 
selves to him. 


al 


‘In the Midst of the Seven Candlesticks ” 


By Alexander 


JE DISTINGUISH three parts in this lesson, — 
the introduction (vs. 9-11), the vision (vs. 
12-16), and the interpreting voice (vs. 17-20). 

1. John does appeal to his apostolic authority. 
He had rather speak as a brother and partaker with 
his readers in ‘‘the tribulation and kingdom and 
patience in Jesus,’’ for counsel, exhortation, and re- 
buke do not gain by being flung down from a height, 
but steal more surely into hearts by being spoken by 
one on our own level. A teacher must show himself 
a ‘‘brother.’’ ‘‘Tribulation’’ is the path to the 
kingdom in its perfect form hereafter, and is the re- 
sult of the kingdom in its incompleteness here, and 
‘« patience ’’ is the necessary condition which ensures 
that suffering with Jesus ends in reigning with him. 
John shared in tribulation, inasmuch as he had been 
dragged from Ephesus to the rocky islet of Patmos 
because of his witnessing for Jesus. In his solitude 
there he yearned after his brethren, and felt the 
strength of the sweet bond all the more because alone. 
Solitude brings a devout-heart nearer to Jesus, and 
his meditations on ‘‘ the Lord's day,’’ with its memo- 
ries of that Easter morning, passed into spiritual 
ecstasy, when the eye of sense was shut and the ear 
deaf to the dashing waves on the 
rocky coast, while the eye of the * 
spirit opened to see, and the ear 


McLaren, D.D. 


tribulation, and stained with many faults. Nor does 
he at -this point disclose the name of the person he 
saw, and the impression of awe and mystery is height- 
éned thereby. ‘‘One like unto a son of man,’’— 
that is all that he knew when the amazed eyes saw 
him as he turned. It was a human form. Jesus 
manhood on the throne. But it was a 
human form glorified into dazzling brightness, and 
invested with tokens of sovereignty and tremendous 
power. The garment sweeping to the feet spoke of 
dignity and repose, the golden girdle was the sign 
both of priestly and royal state, the snowy hair, like 
Daniel's name, ‘‘ the ancient of days,’’ possibly sym- 
bolized eternal being, or perhaps rather, like the 
following details, 


wears his 


lustrous brilliance. The flashing 
eyes expressed, not only omniscience, but consuming 
energy, which destroys the evil it beholds, Similarly 
the feet of burnished brass were heavy and hot, to 
trample down all opposition. The voice, whose 
sound was as the sea that broke on Patmos, is the 
emblem of the might of his authoritative word, which 
is further magnified in the strange figure of the two- 
edged sword proceeding out of his mouth, solemnly 


setting forth the punitive, destructive power of Christ's 


-precious for all his people. 
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mightiest who stand against him ‘ perisi: fiom the 
way.’ 

3. No wonder that the. fear, which lurks in every 
heart, of contact with divine, judicial purity, seized 
even on John, But the touch of the hand which John 
knew so well, and the voice, every cadence of which 
dwelt in his memory, even apart from the great words 
spoken, would flood his soul with glad surprise, and 
he would say to himself with a joyous leap of heart, 
as he had said that morning on the lake, ‘* It is the 
Lord.’’ The two figures, the remembered one of 
Jesus on earth, and the beheld one of Jesus in glory, 
would coalesce in his mind, like pictures in a stereo- 
scope, and become one solid substance. Often had 
he heard that soothing ‘‘ Fear not’’ from Jesus ; now 
he hears it again. But it is accompanied by majestic 
words, proclaiming in kingly fashion his more thin 
kingly style. ‘‘1 am the first and the last, and tle 
Living one,’’—there speaks absolute deity. He is 
‘* first,’’ as Creator, eternal Son of the Father, through 
whom are all things; he is ‘* last,’’ since ‘‘ to him 
are all things,’’ and he is the goal and eternal home 
of all souls, He is ‘‘ the Living one,’’ inasmuch as 
he has life in himself, and is the fountain of life to 
us. But this solemn claim to divinity heralds here, 
as it did in fact, the wondrous emptying of his glory, 
the miracle of power as well as love, by which the 
essential life ‘‘ became dead'’ for a world’s redemp- 
tion, that it, being dead, might live. That becoming 
was but for a time, and that it effected its purpose is 
established for our faith and hope by the great fact, 
‘‘| am alive for evermore.'’ ‘Therefore follows, ‘‘I 
have the keys of death and of Hades.’’ He has entered 
the dim regions ; he has come forth triumphant from 
them ; henceforth it is his will that opens the gates 
for our entrance when he will, and will fling them 
wide hereafter, that the captives may come forth into 
life eternal. 

Mark the ‘‘ therefore’’ which bases the command 
to write what follows upon this revelation of Jesus as 
divine, as savior by his death, and as exalted Lord of 
life and death. What he shows his servant must be 
It will be their support 
in ‘‘tribulation;'’ it will keep 
bright the flame of their hope of 


the ‘‘ kingdom ;"’ it will breathe 





to hear, ‘‘ the things which are,’’ f 





the realities beyond the visible 


shadows. The sights and sounds 
in that region are not less, but 
more, reliable than those in this. 
The great voice which he heard 
prepares heightened expectation 
for the vision, and teaches him 
that it is for his brethren even 
more than for himself. Jesus does 
not reveal himself to us for our 
own sakes only, but that we may 
tell to others what he gives us to 
see and hear of him. The num- 
ber of the churches named, the 
sacred seven, at once suggests that 
the whole church is represented by 
them. Time and space do not 
limit the vision or the messages. 
They are ‘‘what the Spirit saith * 








over their souls the calm of that 


brave. ‘‘ patience’’ and_persever- 
ance by which sustained they will 
reign with him hereafter, if they 
suffer with and for him now. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


~ OUR BROTHER AND PAR- 
TAKER WITH YOU IN THE 
TRIBULATION.’’—Such was. the 


anguish and distress occasioned by 
the cruel persecutions to which the 
early Christians were subjected by 
the tyrannical Roman emperors, 
ff that, among those who used the 








[still and always] to [all] the 
churches. "’ 

2. The voice had spoken from 
behind John. It was but a voice, and he naturally 
turned to see the speaker. What he saw in his ecstasy 
he tells with awe, piling the clauses slowly one on an- 
other as he recalls feature after feature of the majestic 
whole. But mark that he sets ‘‘ the seven golden can- 
dlesticks ’’ first, thereby showing us that the vision is 
not merely that of the ascended and throned Lord, 
but of the glorified Christ as he ever stands in the 
midst of his church on earth, even though it is in 


Scene on the Bosphorus, the threshing implement being 
identical in form and use with the ancient tribulum 


word. And the light of the countenance is not the 
lambent, gracious sunshine of favor, but the fierce 
heat which smites by day. Thus the whole vision is 
rather a revelation of majesty. and awe-inspiing 
power than of tenderness. It is the Christ in the 
midst of the churches, their defender, but the strong 
antagonist of their foes. The more stable is therefore 
the blessedness of those who put their trust in Him 


before whose wrath, ‘‘ kindled but a little,’ the 


Latin language, it was likened to 
the rubbing and grinding and cut- 
ting up of the grain under the 
primitive threshing-machine called by the Romans the 
‘‘tribulum.’". In this way, as has been pointed out 
in a very interesting manner by Dean Tretch, in his 
lectures on the ‘‘ Study of Words,’’ the Latin word 
tribulatio in its Christian use came to have a new sig- 
nifitation, and thus originated our word ‘* tribulation."’ 

This same instrument, the tribulum, unchanged in 
any essential feature, is still in general use throughout 


the East as a substitute for the flail. It consists of a 
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stout block. of wood four or five inches thick, and as 
large as an ordinary door, a little narrower at one end, 
and beveled off from below, so as to give a sledge- 
like appearance. The bottom is covered with sharp 
pieces of flint, inserted very close together edgewise, 
so as to act like teeth. This is drawn by oxen over 
the grain, which is evenly spread out over the thresh- 
ing-floor of smooth, hardened earth, well compacted 
by wetting, stamping, and sweeping. One or two 
persons, sometimes a family of children, are seated 
upon the instrument to weigh it down, while it is 
drawn slowly round and round over the grain. The 
effect is to cut the straw up as fine as though it had 
passed through a modern straw-cutting machine. It 
is swept aside in a heap to await the winnowing pro- 
cess, and a new floor of grain is spread for threshing. 
The winnowing is done by tossing up in the air when 
a moderate wind is blowing. 

No student of the Bible can see a pair of oxen 
slowly dragging one of these machines over the grain 
without thinking of the terrible experiences of those 
incient brethren under those persecuting emperors, 
and recalling to mind that anguish and suffering so 
appropriately described by the new word ‘ tribula- 
tion."’ Nor will he be likely to pass by without think- 
ing of the religious use of this word ‘ tribulation,"’ 
unknown to classical writers in representing that dis- 
cipline of sorrow and adversity which is the divinely 
appointed means for separating in man the chaff from 
the wheat, —those tribulations or ‘‘ threshings of the 
inner spiritual man without which there would be no 
fitting him for the heavenly garner."’ 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


It is no use trying to illumine the world by polishing 
the candlestick. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


AZING stedfastly into heaven, Stephen saw the 

Son of man in glory, and caught the shining in 

his own face. His vision and that of Moses corre- 
spond. 

So John in the spirit saw the spirit world. The 
word ‘receive thy sight’’ had a spiritual application 
to him. Alone, and hungry for companionship, this 
man, pure in heart, was blessed by seeing God. 
Change from gorgeous Eastern imagery to plain West- 
ern statement, and we see it as follows : 

Christ came to him again. The splendor of Sinai 
and the transfiguration identified him as the same 
Jesus. He was like the Son of man John had pre- 
viously known (v. 13). 

As Moses in the flesh could not see that glory and 
live, so John, partially in the spirit, feil at his feet as 
one dead. 

A characteristic word, ‘‘ Fear not,'’ and a charac- 
teristic action, ‘‘ laid his right hand upon me,'* imme- 
diately identified him as the same Jesus he had known. 

What is he doing in glory ? Heasserts his identity 
with him who was dead, that he is now alive forever- 
more, declares that he is judge of all things, that he 
walks among his churches, knows them all by name, 
knows all their peculiarities, all their persecutions 
and patiences, that he holds all the preachers in his 
right hand, and sends them particular and personal 
messages by the aged disciple John. 

Could anything be more timely ? Persecution was 
ravaging the churches. Betrayal and murder were on 
every hand. Was the Lord-absent and unmindful ? 
Or did he come only to the beloved disciple? No; 
he came to John only for the sake of others,—of 
others to the end of time (v. 11). 

Closing the consideration of these appearances, it 
may be well to inquire how many epiphanies and 
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personal assistances we can remember, as recorded in 
the Bible after the ascension. 
University Park, CoLo, 
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Patmos 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


LOVED discipie! exiled for thy word 
Of God and witness to thy absent Lord, 

When thy lost Love was found, thy dazzled sight 
O’ercome again by more than Tabor’s light, 
His great voice heard, beheld his radiant head, 
And thou didst fall down at his feet as dead ; 
And his life-giving hand and blesséd voice 
Made thy reviving heart once more rejoice,— 
Was there then time for leaning on his breast, 
For all thy deathly weariness sweet rest, 
And lavishment of ecstasy for wo 
Now that the loved and loving met ? 


Ah, no! 
The Christ himself, Gethsemane far past, 
Death met and mastered quite, heaven won at last, 
Stops not for rest, nor song of seraphim, 
While martyrs die and saints have need of him. 
He makes the angels of the churches shine 
Like stars upheld by his right hand divine, 
He walks amid his candlesticks—their light ; 
His word to John, “ Unto the churches write.” 
Far more than rest thou hadst. Life’s highest thrill, 
Its meat and drink, is just to do the will 
Of God. Then strength and joy surge like the sea, 
And work for the Beloved is ecstasy. 

From Zion’s Herald. 


a 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OUR brother and partaker with you in the tribu- 
lation (v. 9). <A partaker is simply a part- 
taker. In proportion as you have taken part with me 
in the tribulations of my life, you are my brother. 
Otherwise, even though my twin, you are a stranger. 
Such is the law of spiritual consanguinity. 
man, 


A gentle- 
astonished at the interminable and fearless 
efforts of some sailors to rescue a shipwrecked mari- 
ner, asked them, ‘‘ Why do you take such risks for 
that unknown man?'’ ‘‘Ah, sir, we have a fellow- 
feeling for him ! ' answered an old salt. That is why 
John Howard became the brother of all prisoners. 
He had taken part in their imprisonment. That is 
why Christ is the brother of all men. His sympa- 
thies were so profound that he was a part-taker in 
every man’s tribulation. And so that beloved ‘and 
tender-hearted old saint who had suffered in the per- 
secutions of those infant churches reached their hearts. 
He had a fellow-feeling for them. 

Was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word 
of God. There ‘‘for the word of God."’ But what 
are you here in this big world for, my little man? 
Did you ever stop to think? You will have to, pretty 
soon. I have often watched the five hundred chil- 
dren playing in our schoolyard, and they float around 
like minnows in a pond, or English sparrows in a city 
street,—apparently as aimless, and unconscious of 
the great mission of life. After a while they begin to 
wonder, ‘‘What are we here for anyway?'’ On 
their answer to that question everything depends. In 
all the frontier towns, when you ask a certain class of 
men to help build a church or a schoolhouse (or do 
any benevolent work), they put their hands in their 
pockets, squint through their half-closced eyes, and 
ask cynically, ‘‘ What do you think I am here for, 
anyway ?’’ And then, if you have to ‘‘ give it up,’’ 
they add with a knowing leer, ‘I'm not here for my 
health.’’ This is to be taken as meaning with a des- 
perate earnestness, ‘‘] am here ‘for all there is in 
it,,—for all there is of money! No matter how I 
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get it, it's money I want, and it's that I'm ‘herve 
for,’ and for nothing else whatever.'’ Now what are 
you here for, little Bill? If you are not here for the 
the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
move on, and make room for a better man ! 

/ was in the Spirit on the Lora’s day, and I heara 
(v. 10). Ofcourse! It is when we are in the Spirit 
(and especially on the Lord’s day) that we do hear. 
What a frightful thing it is to be anywhere and not 
be ‘‘in the spirit’’ of the occasion ! -John was in the 
‘«spirit’’ of the day. He was ‘‘in the spirit'’ of the 
solemn island on whose shores the sea washed. He 
was ‘‘in the spirit’’ of the kingdom of God. And so 
he saw the otherwise invisible and heard the otherwise 
inaudible. 

I fell at his feet as one dead (vy. 17). Surely life, 
death, the universe, God, are overpowering! If one 
sees the true terror or the sublime beauty of existence, 
it is enough to strike him dumb or dead. To live 
amidst all these dangers and responsibilities and op- 
portunities, to know that one is moving resistlessly 
forward into the eternities and infinities, that he is 
absolutely certain to see God face to face, that he will 
see heaven or hell with his own eyes, is fearful! But 
God says, ‘‘Fear not.’’ Live in trust. Exist in 
hope. Go forward. Yes, let us go forward. We are 
safe in his hands. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HAT happened to Paul at the sight of the glori- 
fied Christ? (He fell to the ground.) So did 
John, when he saw him in a vision. 

Where was John when he saw this wonderful vision ? 
(On Patmos.) Why was the vision granted to John ? 
(He was there as a martyr.) What was appropriate in 
the time of the vision? (It was on the Lord's day.) 
What was the prelude to the vision? (The voice.) 
Why was John commanded to write the vision? 
(Other Christians needed its comfort.) Why was he 
to send it only to seven churches ? 
nifies perfection, —a// churches. 
within John’s ‘‘ parish.’’) 

The vision was, first, a picture of the glorified 
church, represented as (?) (Lamp-stands.) Why? 
(‘* Ye are the light of the world."’) Why seven? 

Then, a picture of Christ in the midst of the lamp- 
stands. Why there? (‘' Lo, I am with you alway.’’) 
Why did his hair gleam white ? (He was ‘‘ the Ancient 
of days."’ He was pure. ‘* White as the light.’’) 
What did his flaming eyes betoken? (Piercing in- 
sight.) And his glowing feet? (Swift energy.) And 
his voice? (His manifold nature.) And his gar- 
ments? (Royal dignity.) The stars in his hand? 
(The churches, again.) And the sword from his 
mouth? (‘‘The sword of the Spirit, the word of 
God.’’) Why did John picture him in this symbolic 
way? (A literal way would be ineffective and im- 
possible. ) 

What was Christ's own description of himself? 
(Compare it with the name God gave himself in the 
Old Testament: ‘‘I am."’) What was the effect of 
the vision on John? What must have been its effect 
on the Christians of his day? How should it af- 


fect us ? 
BosToN, 


(The number sig- 
Those named were 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT island was John at the time of this 
lesson? Why was he there? Where were all 

the other apostles at this time? On what day of the 
week did the events of this lesson take place? Who 
was it who appeared to John on that Sunday? Now 


JUNE I, 1901 


ask some teacher to tell briefly of the glorious nature 
of Christ's appearance. When John saw Jesus, how 
did he feel? What did he do? Then what did Jesus 
say to him first ? 

The rest of the review must be prepared for before 
the school opens, for it is too hard for even teachers 
to face without this. Speak to such teachers as you 
wish to question, and tell them what are the questions 
that you will ask. 

Put on the board the words John Discouraged, 
Encouraged. Now draw out the reasons why John 
should have been discouraged. He in Exile. All 


JOHN “enGOURAGED 


Ec. A.D. €.7...M..B. d. O. 
J.G. F.N. JA. 














the Apostles Dead. Evil Triumphant. Many Back- 
sliders. John Old. To help him and cheer him, 
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Jesus, his beloved Master, appears to him. What 
was there in this appearance to encourage John? 
Jesus’ Glory. Jesus’ word, Fear Not. Jesus’ proc- 
lamation, ‘‘I am Alive for evermore.’’ Then John 
might be sure that Jesus would not let his cause suf- 
fer, but in all its difficulties he would be with his 
people to the end. Would not this encourage the 
discouraged Apostle ? 

New York City. 


os 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** Alleluia ! sing to Jesus."’ Psalm 45 : 3-7. 
‘*Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear."’ (60 : 3-8.) 
“Sweet the moments, rich in blessing."’ Psalm 89 : 15-20. 
‘Christ, whose glories fill the skies."’ Psalm ee r a) 
‘‘Hark! what mean those holy voices ?'’ ret oak 
“He leadeth me! oh! blessed thought." p.aim 145 : 17-21. 
‘*Saviour, lead me, lest I stray."’ (215 : 11-16). 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling psalm 80 : 17-19. 
gloom.”’ £ (111 : 16, 17.) 


The keys of sorrow are safe in the pierced hands. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha Vella Borden, Mass. 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


1. Topic for the Quarter : The Ever-Living Saviour. 
il. Lesson Truth: Faithfulness brings Reward. 
Ill, Golden Text: Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever.—Heb. 13 : 8. 
IV. Results Sought : 
1. Constant faithfulness. 
2. An appreciation that faithfulness brings 
privilege. 
3. Assurance that faithfulness will be re- 
warded. 


V. Starting-Points : 
1. Review of last lesson. 
2. Story of David's faithfulness as a boy, 
and its reward. 
3. Story of some wise reward of faithfulness 
at home. 
4. Rewards in school. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

(Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted 
to themselves and their classes. Under VI and VII is illustrated one 
of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always 
elaborating the details.) 

(Note.—The teacher should keep in mind that re- 
wards may be dangerous things. Our aim should 
always be to teach the children that a good action 
brings its own reward. It may be said, however, that 
rewards which do not appeal-to the highest side of a_ 
child’s nature may sometimes be rightly used in the 
home and school, with a view to inciting the child to 
greater effort. But, if the same results can be ob- 
tained by appealing to higher motives, the teacher 
should always appeal to such. Rewards, therefore, 
should never be promised without careful considera- 
tion of their effect upon the child.) 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

We may begin the lesson with a talk about rewards. 
Did you ever get a reward in school ? 
Were you ever trusted to do something very impor- 
tant? Tell us about it. We all like to be trusted ; 
it makes us happy when others trust us. It is a 
pleasant thing to have people say ‘‘ Thank you”’ to 
us for something we have done ; that is one way we 
are rewarded. It is a good thing to have others trust 
us ; that also is a reward. Those who are faithful in 
little things are rewarded by being trusted more and 
more. Who remembers the lesson we had about 
the talents ? What do you remember about the story ? 
I know a boy named Fred whose mother knows she 
can trust him. She leaves him in charge of the 
house and the baby whenever she has to go out. 
He likes to be trusted, and is always careful to do 
exactly as his mother tells him. The glad smile and 
loving words which she gives him are Fred’s reward, 
and I think he would rather have them than anything 
else. Fred is going to make a faithful man some day. 
Can you tell me why ? 

When David was a young man, his father could 
trust him with all the flock, because, when he was a 
boy, he had found him faithful in the care of a few 
sheep. When he was sent to take care of the sheep, 
he did not run off ta play with the other boys, but 
always did his duty faithfully. When he was given 
an errand to do, his father knew he could depend 
upon him. One day he trusted him to go a long way 
by himself with a message to his older brothers, who 
had gone to fight against enemies who were troubling 
their land. Because he was faithful in little things, 
he certainly would be faithful in great things. After- 
wards he became a brave soldier, and when God 
wanted a man to be king, David was the man he 
chose. Why? Faithfulness is always rewarded. 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

Our lesson to-day.is about a reward that was given 
to a man who was faithful and true. Because of his 
faithfulness, he was allowed to see into the heavenly 
home that Jesus has prepared for those who love him. 
Let me tell you the story. His name was John. He 
is called the beloved disciple. After Jesus went back 
to heaven to make ready the home for us, John went 
about telling the people of Jesus whom he loved so 


What was it?’ 
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well. It was not always easy to do this, for sometimes 
the friends of Jesus were made to suffer. You re- 
member what Saul did to the Christians? John’s 
enemies tried to kill him, but God took care of him. 
One time, however, his enemies sent him away to 
live by himself on a lonely island. Let me tell you 
what happened in that dreary place. One Sunday, 
as John was thinking a great deal about Jesus, sud- 
denly he heard a voice speaking to him. John turned 
quickly to see who had spoken to him, and he saw 
seven golden candlesticks lighted, and in the center 
was Jesus standing. How beautiful he looked! He 
wore a long white garment that came down to his feet, 
and was fastened with a golden girdle. 
as white as snow. 


His hair was 
His eyes were so bright that they 
shone like fire, and his face seemed as bright as the 
sun. He was so wondrously beautiful, as he stood 
there in his heavenly glory, that John fell down at his 
feet almost afraid to look. Then Jesus touched him 
with his right hand, and said : ‘‘ Fear not; I ain the 
same Jesus that died on the cross, and now! am alive 
forevermore."’ 

When Jesus had finished speaking, he opened a 
door in heaven, and John was permitted to see into 
the heavenly home that Jesus had prepared for those 
who love him. John wrote down what he saw, and 
in this last book of the Bible are his words. 

Next Sunday we are going to learn more about that 
beautiful home. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

How was Fred rewarded? How was David re- 
warded? How was John rewarded? Jesus never 
fails to notice those who are faithful ; he never forgets 
them. Faithfulness is always rewarded. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


Faithfulness brings 
Emphasized 


eward. 








The Lesson ohn in the 
Story sland of Patmos. 


1. A Talk about Rewards. 
2. Story of Fred's Faithfulness. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
John in the island of Patmos. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 


% 


Hits spirit is not ours till the day ts his. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU have for this lesson a vision of the risen 
Christ described in Oriental language by one 
familiar with the symbols of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Do not try to make the vision a complete picture, but 
dwell on its glory and its meaning. That assurance 
of an ever-living, present Saviour which John had is 
the most precious thing a boy can have to guide and 
inspire him to a noble life. Your materials are : 

1. The Seer. Describe the little island of Patmos 
in the Aigean Sea. Locate on it John the apostle, 
the one who had lived nearest to the heart of Christ, 
banished thither by the Roman emperor because he 
was a leader of the Christians. His associates were 
transported criminals. Most, perhaps all, the other 
apostles were dead. The Christian churches were in 
discouraging conditions. That in Ephesus, to which 
John ministered so long, had grown cold (Rev. 2 : 4). 
Smyrna was distressed by a synagogue of false Jews, 
and was soon to have some of its members suffering 
in prison (vs. 9, 10). There Polycarp, a disciple of 
John, was burned to death. Pergamos had false 
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teachers (vs. 14, 15). . Thyatira harbored a false 
prophetess, doing great mischief among the brethren 
(v. 20). Sardis was nearly dead (3: 2. Laodicea 
was indifferent and proud (vs. 15-17), and Philadel- 
phia was the only church that the apostle could rely 
on as faithful. Yet in these dark times he observed 
the Lord’s Day, was in the Spirit, and saw the sub- 
limest visions recorded in the Bible. 

2. The Vision of the Risen Saviour. Introduce 
it in the order given, mentioning the events in quick 
succession. John heard first a message to the churches 
on the Lord’s Day. It was delivered with the sound 
of a trumpet, such as accompanied God's first mes- 
sage to the chosen nation (Exod. 19 : 16-19). Then 
John saw the seven golden candelabra. The Jewish 
church was represented by only one, and belonged to 
one nation (Zech. 4:2). But Christian churches 
were to spread through all the nations, to be unified 
by a common life and purpose, and to be complete in 
themselves ; therefore the number seven. 

In the midst of these multiplex lights was a won- 
derful being, with robe like the royal dress of the 
Hebrew sovereign and the official dress of the high- 
priest, with hair that is the symbol of eternity, flaming 
eyes that suggest omniscience, and feet of glowing 
brass, symbolizing fervor and ceaseless activities. See 
these figures in Daniel 7 : 9-13, and again in 10: 
4-6, and note that the impression of the vision on the 
prophet was the same as on the seer. ‘‘I retained 
no strength.’’ ‘* And behold a hand touched me.”’ 
So Moses hid his face through fear (Exod. 3 : 6). 
Isaiah cried, ‘‘ Woe is me’’ (Isa. 6: 5), and Ezekiel 
fell on his face (Ezek. 1 : 28). 

3. The Meaning of the Vision. This is the most 
sublime picture in the Bible of the risen Saviour. 
Make it luminous and impressive. John saw ‘one 
like unto a son of man,’’ such a one as Jesus was on 
earth in intimate relations with his disciples, yet who 
had in the separate features ‘all the majesty of God, so 
far as the human: mind can conceive him. He had 
been dead, had gone through the experience which is 
before all men, and from which all shrink. He is 
alive for evermore. He has exclusive authority over 
death and the unseen: world,—‘‘the keys of death 
and of Hades.’ Death is man's foe. Christ is its 
conqueror and ruler. And Christ is the human 
Saviour, man’s friend, invested with eternal royalty. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. John in Patmos. Where was Patmos? Why 
was John there? What were his associations ? How 
was he related to his Christian brethren? (v. 9.) 
Where were these brethren? Describe the spiritual 
condition of each of the seven churches named in 
verse 11. How did they differ from Christian churches 
of our time? 

2. Jesus in Patmos. On what day did John have 
the vision? In what condition of mind? (v. 10.) 
Why was the vision given to him? (v. 11.) Where 
did Jesus appear to be? What did he look like? 
(v. 13.) Describe the different symbols which made 
up the composit picture, and the meaning of each. 
What was the impression of the whole vision on 
John? (v. 17.) How did his experience resemble 
that of Daniel in his vision? (Dan. 7 : 9-13.). How 
was John revived? 

3. Jesus in Heaven and on Earth. What gave to 
Jesus, as John saw him, his great power? (Rom. 1 : 
4.) Where does Jesus exercise his authority ? (Matt. 
28:18.) Why was the vision given to John ? (Rev. 
1:19.) What may we see if we look unto Jesus? 
(Heb. 2:9 and 12:2.) Why is the vision of the 
risen Jesus given to us? (Matt. 28: 19.) How long 
will he abide with us if we are faithful to him ? (Matt. 
28 : 20.) 

BosToN. 


His majesty must not make us forget his mercy. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
John’s Vision of Jesus Enthroned 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Rev. 1, 4, 5, 7, 19, 20). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The Book of Revelation gives a forceful and stimu- 
lating portrayal of the risen, glorified, and enthroned 
Jesus, the Redeemer, the Living One, destined to be 
victorious over every possible combination of the 
powers of evil. It tells its story of the certain tri- 
umph of God's kingdom by means of a series of 
visions, of which the spotless Lamb, the Shepherd of 
his ransomed ones, the deliverer of his saints, the 
destroyer of evil, is the center. The visions in Reve- 
lation, unlike those of the Sook of Acts, seem to be 
purely literary in origin ; they constitute the effective 
form which the writer chose with much wisdom and 
utilized with great skill for driving home to his readers 
the encouraging message he was led to proclaim. 
Ezekiel in the Old Testament, or Daniel or Zechariah, 
represent an analogous use of the vision. 

The Book of Revelation is full of obscurities, and 
will, no doubt, always be a fruitful field for the in- 
genious maker of historical hypothesis. The stu- 
dent who fixes his attention upon the portrayal of 
Christin his eternal relations to the church will find 
his search far better rewarded. In chapter 1 he is set 
forth as the glorified redeemer to whom all power has 
been committed, clothed in attributes of power and 
majesty, prepared to carry on, together with the 
church, the great conflict with sin and Satan to a glo- 
rious end, thus accomplishing God’s great plans for 
the perfection and ‘happiness of his whole creation. 
Chapter 5 introduces, close to the throne of God, and 
competent to do anything for which he is needed, the 
strong, all-knowing Lamb, the sure supporter of his 
redeemed ones in their warfare. Chapter 7 describes 
the ultimate peace, joy, ‘and triumph of those who are 
redeemed. Chapter 1g declares that in time the 
Lamb will come to claim his bride, the loyal church, 
arrayed in garments of righteousness. His conquest 
is accomplished ; he appears only to complete the 
work of judgment (19 : 11-21), by overthrowing and 
removing Satan and all his brood (20: 1-10). In holy 
majesty he completes the judgment of all who stand 
for wickedness, and accomplishes his triumph. Such 
a vision must have greatly inspired and strengthened 
the persecuted Christians of the post-apostolic age. 
But it encourages the Christian in every age to await 
with patience the certain fulfilment of the hopes of 
the supremacy of righteousness to which our Lord has 
pledged himself. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Editor.]} 


The Rev. Dr. William Milligan’s “The Book of 
Revelation '’ (Expositor's Bible series. Armstrongs), 
which is heavily drawn upon in the introduction 
above, is peculiarly helpful_in its treatment, enabling 
the reader to Jet the obscurities alone, and yet to ap- 
preciate the definite statements of the book. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Central Theme of the Book of Revelation. 
(1.) Does the book aim chiefly to relate the conflict 
of Christ and his people with the evil of the world 
and their -ultimate triumph, or to indicate specific 
occurrences in the history of the church ? [Critical 
Notes : Character.] (2.) Which is the worthier theme 
for a biblical book ? 

2. tts Description of Christ. (3.) Gather up the 
titles by which Christ is referred to in these chapters 
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[McLaren : 2. Goss: v.g]. (4.) Which seem to be 
of peculiar importance and aptness ? 

3. ‘*One like a Son of Man.'' (5.) What ideas 
regarding Christ are embodied in this description : 
(1 :.12ff.) [Critical Notes: v. 13. Warren: J 3 
McLaren : 2, 3.] 

4. ‘‘Worthy art Thou to Open the Book."’ (6.) 
What was meant by being ‘‘worthy"’ to do this: 
(7-) In view of 5 : 12 and the results that followed the 
opening of the seals (chaps. 6-18), what did the book 
itself mean ? 

5. **Which Come Out of the Great Tribulation."’ 
(8.) To whom did the precious vision of redeemed 
ones in 7 : 9-17, of whom Christ is the faithful and 
loving Shepherd, relate? [Long. McLaren: last 4. ] 

6. Fhe Marriage of the Lamb. (g.) When is this 
to take place, and who is the bride ? 

7. The Great’ White Throne. (10.) What is to 
proceed forth from this throne? (chap. 20.) 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general! discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Evil seems strong and bold, but the exalted Christ 
is braver and more powerful still. 

With such a captain and guide, the world’s future 
rests secure. 

His saints are those who strive to be like him ; on 
them he will lavish all his grace. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Whom his hand holds his sword cannot harm. 
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Progress of the International 
Sunday-School Tour - 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, Staff Correspondent 


Colorado 
EVER before in the history of organized Sunday- 
school work in Colorado has there been ‘so 
great an {interest manifested as now. Anticipation of 
the International. Convention, to be held in Denver, 
June, 1902, has given a splendid impetus to the work 
throughout the state. 

The number of Sunday-schools has increased from 
268 last year to 755, with an enrolment of 65,341 
scholars. There are 13 normal classes with a mem- 
bership of 205 ; 1,253 have joined the church from 
the Sunday-schools. 

Home Department work in Colorado has a strong 
advocate in its superintendent, the Rev. R. A. N, 
Wilson, who is working on the principle that this 
branch of work is going to evangelize the world. 
Thirteen counties, with a membership of 1,357, now 
report Home Departments. 

Mrs. J. A. Walker, State Primary Superintendent, 
was so successful with her class of fifty at the Primary 
and Junior Summer School at Glen Park Chautauqua 
last summer that another will be held this year. It is 
difficult to estimate the work of this little woman who 
responds whenever and wherever called. 

The total current receipts have been $1,639.82, as 
against $375.22 last year, and disbursements $1, 430. - 
18; $75 has been paid to International work, all 
bills paid, and $125 left in the treasury. At Beaver 
Creek there is a small Sunday-school, with a primary 
class of eight members, who Sent $4.50 last year for 
state work; total amount from the school, $9.50. 
A few weeks ago another letter from the ‘‘ moving 
spirit '’ of that little school enclosed $8 towards future 
Each remittance was accompanied by a letter 
voicing a prayer for the blessing of the Almighty on 


work. 


(Continued on page 258) 
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With this issue The Sunday School ‘Times continues a series of monthly book numbers, in 
which extra pages are added to the paper, and several pages are devoted to the review- 
In addition to these editorial comments on new books, various publishers’ 
announcements of their own books will appear in the advertising columns of these special book numbers. Such advertisements 
are worthy of the careful attention of the readers of The Sunday School Times, who will confer a favor upon the Times if, 
when ordering books from such publishers, they will state that the advertisements were seen in The Sunday School Times. 


The Romance and Heroism 


BOOK which certainly should find its way to the 
missionary alcove in any good library is Zws- 
kegee, by Max Bennett Thrasher (Boston: Small, 
Maynard, & Co. $1). It belongs with the two re- 
markable volumes by Booker T. Washington, entitled, 
The Future of the American Negro, and Up from 
Slavery, giving in an interesting and graphic manner 
the important details regarding the growth and influ- 
ence of the great educational enterprise built up at 
Tuskegee under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Wash- 
ington. The volume is attractively and helpfully 
illustrated with photographs taken by the author, a 
journalist, who has made a special study of the school 
and its environment. 

The reason given for issuing a new volume on the 
Livingstonia mission in Africa by James W. Jock, 
M.A.,— Daybreak in Livingstonia (New York : Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25 net),—is the author's 
free access to documents, both private and official, 
which afford a more detailed knowledge of the history 
of the mission. Dr. Laws, the venerable and famous 
missionary successor of David Livingstone, vouches 
for the accuracy and proportion of the narrative. It is 
very readable, describing, with much skill, the gradual 
establishment and progress of this well-known enter- 
prise. Its history since 1875 affords a notable argu- 
ment in defense of the extension of mission work. 
No field was ever more unpropitious, few have been 
more fruitful. 

For members of the Baptist denomination who de- 
sire a compact grouping of the essential facts regard- 
ing the development of mission work under their own 
auspices, a most attractive and valuable volume has 
been prepared,—A History of American Baptist Mis- 
stons, by Edmund F. Merriam, editor of the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine (Philadelphia : American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $1.25). It covers every 
period of history from the formation of the General 
Missionary Convention in 1813, every phase and 
agency of the work, and a brief summary of the or- 
ganization and achievements of each group of mis- 
sions. Such a volume has great reference value, and 
will be found useful by many who are not Baptists, 
but it makes a special appeal to those who are. 

An important contribution to missionary literature 
is the little volume entitled Protestant Missions in 
South America (New York : Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents). It covers a field that is little known. 
Like all the volumes issued by the Movement to serve 
as text-books for mission study classes, it is compact 
and orderly. It aims to give a fair and comprehen- 
sive view of Protestant missions of every name in 
South America, taking them by countries from Guiana 
around the continent to Venezuela. Statistics abound, 
but the book is far from dry. It concludes with a 
capital survey of South America as a mission field by 
the Rev. Dr. Wood of Lima, Peru. A good bibli- 
ography, charts, and analytical index, give the volume 
a value out of proportion to its size and price. 








An interesting and rather uncommon bit of litera- 
ture for Protestant libraries is Zhe Life and Labors of 
Right Reverend Frederic Baraga, by the Rev. C. 
Verwyst (Milwaukee: M. H. Wiltzius & Co. $1.25). 
The subject of the biography was the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Marquette, Michigan, a man of great energy 
and devotion, who consecrated a promising career to 
the Indian tribes of the North. He was a worthy 
successor of those heroes of the early French missions 
whose labors and sufferings have been immortalized 
by Parker. To peruse this simple record of his busy 
life is to be impressed by his sincerity and his zeal. 
It likewise reveals the patriarchal directness and abso- 
luteness of the control of the Christian Indians by the 
priesthood, and explains its essential weakness. For 
many reasons, the volume is profitable for any student 
of missions. — 

The thrilling story of the spread of the gospel in 
Madagascar has been cast into a semi-story form by 
J. J. Kilpin-Fletcher, under the title of Zhe Sign of 
the Cross in Madagascar (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1). By this means an extremely 
vivid impression is given to the reader of the romantic 
history of Christianity's triumphs in that land, —its 
introduction in 1818 and rapid growth, the bitter hos- 
tility of the idolatrous priests, their malign influence 
over Queen Ranavalona 1, and the inauguration of 
forty years of persecution, which only succeeded in 
swelling the ranks of the Christians, and the later 
danger from the influence of tic French conquerors. 
Boys and girls will welcome this narrative, and are 
not likely to forget its essential facts. 

Another story, told in a similar fashion and with 
equal success, is Pandita Ramabai, by Helen S. Dyer 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1). 
Mrs. Dyer, having been closely associated with the 
work of Ramabai in India, is peculiarly competent to 
write a more complete account of her remarkable 
career of earnest self-sacrifice than has yet been 
available. This book will serve to convince any un- 
prejudiced reader of the value and permanence of the 
work of Ramabai for Hindoo widows, who are her 
particular charge. It also. puts beyond cavil her sim- 
ple but strong religious faith, and illustrates interest- 
ingly how such a brave and earnest soul is led along 
into the truth. One rises from the reading of such a 
book a better man or woman, readier to cope in pa- 
tience with the harassing problems of life, content in 
doing duty. 

A book which originated in a supplemental meet- 
ing at the Ecumenical Conference of Missions last 
spring, at which Drs. Paton, Battersby, Guinness, 
Cuyler, and others, made addresses upon the traffic 
in intoxicants and opium as the greatest hindrances to 
missions, is entitled Protection of Native Races 
against Intoxicanis and Opium (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 
35 cents). It has been prepared as a sort of campaign 
document for the use of those who can be induced to 
use their influence to persuade Congress to enact laws 










of Missions 


which guarantee protection of all races under the 
American flag against a traffic in liquor or opium, 
and abolish the canteen from our army. It brings 
together a vast.array of expert opinicns from mission- 
aries and others regarding the actual situation, and 
the best ways of remedying it. It has been care- 
fully edited and profusely illustrated, and admirably 
serves its purpose. 

A pamphlet which is packed with good things is 
the Report of the International Convention of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations in Theological 
Seminaries of the United States and Canada, Novem- 
ber, 1900 (New York : The International Committee. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents). It succeeds in 
conveying to the reader something of the strong, im- 
pressive, devotional, and missionary spirit of the 
gathering, which is a lineal descendant of the old 
Inter-seminary Alliance. The addresses made and 
herein reported were, of course, intended for an audi- 
ence of candidates for the ministry ; yet they will be 
found to have much value for older ministers, and for 
all who are desirous of keeping in touch with the 
world’s great problems. 

Some very cleverly told stories of Chinatown are 
gathered into a little volume under the title of Zhe 
Lady of the Lily Feet, by Helen F, Clark (Philadel- 
phia : The American Baptist Publication Society. 50 
cents). They reflect the actual conditions of life in 
these plague-spots of our great cities, and make a 
telling plea for missionary activity among their popu- 
lation. The problem ‘of the social and moral condi- 
tions of the Chinese in America is a difficult one to 
solve for many reasons, but such a vivid portrayal of 
life will at least enable them to be comprehended and 
studied. The book is a well printed and well illus- 
trated piece of work. 

A rather odd companion volume is a translation 
from the Chinese, by Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, of a book 
of etiquet and conduct for women and girls, entitled 
Instruction for Chinese Women and Girls (New York : 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cents). It is daintily printed and 
tastefully bound in what passes for Chinese style. 
The book consists of a series of twelve short poems, 
each inculcating the practice of some womanly virtue 
or good habit. &t is worth reading as a curiosity, and 
as proving that a standard Chinese book exalts purity 
and goodness. An excellent introduction is furnished 
by Mrs. Baldwin. ; 

A little belated but well-written book on the recent 
occurrences in China, by the Rev. Z. Charles Beals, 
a missionary editor of nine years’ experience in 
China, is China and the Boxers (New York: M. E. 
Munson, 77 Bible House. Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 
30 cents). It is condensed but graphic, and gives the 
reader a fairly clear idea of the recent succession of 
events. The author talks plainly regarding the re- 
sponsibility for the outbreaks. He sees no prospect 
but that of partition and loss of independence, but 
thinks that, in any event, the outlook for missions is 
rather more than less hopeful. 
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New Books on the Figater 
and the Peacemaker 


YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY supplements his 
lively book of experiences as a home missionary 
with one which relates his training as a naval cadet at 
Annapolis, and his service as a chaplain of the First 
Pennsylvania Regiment in the Cuban war. The bulk 
of his life lies between the two halves of his Under 
Tops ls and Tents (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50), which has all his liveliness and felicity 
of description. The first part naturally has the most 
of amusement ; the second, the most of pathos. Some 
scenes, indeed, in the second part, are more in the 
line of the author's proper work as a minister of the 
gospel than anything else from his pen. They show 
the earnest and self-sacrificing nature of the man 
under all the liveliness of temperament and sense of 
the ludicrous which generally characterize his writ- 
ing. : 

General George A. Forsyth’s volume of military 
sketches also consists of two widely different parts, 
but he puts the earlier later, The two first of his 
Thrilling Days of Army Life (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $1.50) are vivid accounts of fighting 
the Indians,—Apaches and Sioux,—and they cer- 
tainly prove the possession of heroic courage in the 
men who guarded the frontiers of our civilization 
against these wild assailants. | But even more interest 
attaches to the account of two of the closing scenes of 
the Civil War, —Sheridan’s retrieval of the defeat at 
Cedar Creek and the surrender at Appomattox Court 
House. General Forsyth was witness of both, and 
he shows how very different from the picture sketched 
in Mr. Boker’s poem was Sheridan's ride, especially 
protesting against the ‘‘terrible oath,’’ — which 
Sheridan did not use, The story of Appomattox is 
told with a courtesy and a sympathy for the defeated 
army which indicates the true soldier. 

Miss Burt takes her account of General Custer, 
The Boy General (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 60 cents net), from Mrs. Custer’s popular and 
graphic life of her husband, condensing the longer 
narrative for the use of the young. It has the merits 
and defects of the original, being the general's story 
as seen through the partial eyes of his wife,. with 
entire disregard of the criticisms to which his career 
as a soldier, and especially its closing scenes, have 
been subjected by military critics. 

Lieutenant Stewart's account of Zhe N'th Foot in 
War (New York : The Abbey Press. $1) is a picture 
of the Santiago campaign as seen by a soldier. It is 
written with great liveliness and sparkling humor, and 
gives a very vivid idea of what wars like. Some 
passages are especially well told, such .as the arrival 
of the mails and the soldiers’ feelings about letters 
from home. 

A prisoner of war generally sees the enemy on the 
least pleasant side, and is apt to give the worst im- 
pression of him. Albert Sonnichsen, however, who 
had been Zen Months a Captive among the Fili- 
pinos (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2), 
draws rather a different picture of his captors. He 
dwells much, indeed, on the hardships of captivity, 
but seems to think that the natives did the best they 
could, and that their treatment of him was enough to 
justify their claim to be a civilized people. The book 
contains much first-hand information about the coun- 
try and its native peoples, from whom the author re- 
ceived great kindness, especially during his escape 
into the American lines. The worst impression left 
on his mind is of the quality of the Spaniards to be 
found in the islands, as apparently their cowardice 
and egotism more than once brought him into peril. 
The book is well written, free from affectations and 
similar literary faults, and has enough of adventure 
and escape to make it lively. 

Mr. Julian Ralpir's letters from China gave such an 
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impression of his powers to observe and describe, that 
his letters from South Africa were looked for with in- 
terest. They show him very much An American 
with Lord Roberts (New York: F. A, Stokes & Co. 
$1.50), as (unlike Mr. Harding Davis) he has always 
been on the British side of the fight, both locally and 
in hissympathies. He sees nothing but the ugly side 
of the Boers, and goes far beyond their British critics 
in depreciating them. It is impossible to read his 
account of the surrender of General Cronje and re- 
gard Mr. Ralph as an impartial onlooker. 

The title of M. J. Farrelly’s book is misleading. 
Nearly the whole of it is taken up with the events 
and discussions which preceded the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Transvaal, and it might be described 
as an extended lawyer's brief of the case against the 
Boers. It is not Zhe Settlement after the War in 
South Africa (New York : The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50), which he discusses, but the causes of the war. 
The book is thoroughly imperialistic, and abounds in 
censure of the Home Government for not having de- 
veloped and pursued a consistent policy. It closes 
with an appendix of views of the situation, all of them 
from persons in general agreement with the author. 

James H.. MacLaren bids the soldier Put Up thy 
Sword (New York: Fleming. H. Revell Company. 
($1), on the ground that war is inconsistent with Chris- 
tian civilization and morality. The book seems to 
assume that those who believe that resort to arms in 
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some cases is right and justifiable are thus committed 
to an approval of the sack of conquered towns, the 
massacre of non-combatants, and other atrocities, 
practiced, indeed, by armies, but no more essential 
to war than poisoning is to medicine. He makes his 
argument in the shape of a correspondence between 
Brain and Brawn, the latter getting the worst of it. He 
writes with the earnestness of conviction, but does not 
carry the discussion much farther than did Dymond 
and Sumner, except in dealing with the modern argu- 
ment from the Conflict for Existence,—an argument 
which Christians must repudiate. 

F. W. Holls, who represented the United States 
at The Peace Conference at The Hague (New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $3), gives a very careful 
and well-authenticated account of that great congress 
of the nations. His book is likely to be the standard 
treatise on the subject for English readers, and it cer- 
tainly presents the only real promise for the limitation 
of wars, both in number and severity. All the neces- 
sary documents are appended to the narrative, as is 
an account of the celebration in honor of Hugo Gro- 
tius, one of the founders of international law. It 
would have been interesting, though perhaps inappro- 
priate, if Mr. Holls had given a supplementary chap- 
ter showing how far the governments represented in 
the conference had conformed their behavior, in China 
and elsewhere, to the rules they accepted and pro- 
mulgated at The Hague. 


‘xt 


Helps to the Study of the Life of Christ 





MINENT specialists are best 
fitted to prepare text-books for 
ordinary students. Minister 
Von Roon, for instance, who 
organized the Prussian army for 
the conflict with France, was 
the author of the geographies 
used in the Prussian schools. Thus Constructive 
Studies in the Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton 
and Shailer Mathews (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1), ought to be, and is, an admirable 
help for students of the New Testament in colleges 
and Sunday-schools. Each of these two professors in 
the University of Chicago has done thorough scholarly 
work in separate branches of New Testament research, 
and from the wide results attained in the higher pursuit 
they have wisely selected matter for popular use. This 
matter, moreover, is presented in a correct, systemati- 
cal arrangement, and embodied in a form adapted to 
the purpose of the volume. The historical setting 
reproduces the labors of Professor Mathews, while 
the careful arrangement and exegetical exactness are 
worthy of Professor Burton, whose grammatical and 
harmonistic publications have commended him to 
scholars. 

The brief Introduction. is satisfactory ; the contents 
proper are divided as in the Harmony of Stevens and 
Burton, to the sections of which constant reference is 














made. The volume is neither a harmony nor a com- 
mentary. It is a help to the historical study of the 
Gospels. The attitude toward modern theories re- 


specting the ‘‘sources’’ is conservative, yet truly sci- 
entific. There is an excellent map of Palestine, and 
the ‘‘ Questions and Suggestions for Study’’ appended 
to each chapter should prove stimulating. ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Topics*’ also are added, to encourage wider 
research. In the hands of a wise teacher the book 
will be one of the best guides to study of the life of 
our Lord. 

Despite the similarity in title, Sedected Studies in 
the Life of Christ, by Laura H. Wild (Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1), presents 
many points of difference from the volume just no- 





ticed. While the forty ‘‘studies'’ have been ‘‘ chosen 
to give a connected idea of the progress of Jesus’ life,’ 
the entire Gospel material has not been used. The 
method is thus historical, but the practical, and espe- 
cially the esthetic, motive appears in the treatment. 
Each ‘‘study’’ is subdivided in seven days ; two or 
three of these usually cover the analysis of the passage 
or passages selected, one is devoted to ‘‘ life lessons, 
another to ‘‘half-hour in the library,’’ and still an- 
other to ‘‘ what art has said,’’ the last being reserved 
for review. There is a complete set of fine engravings 
of celebrated pictures to illustrate ‘* what art has said,"’ 
The selections have been made quite judiciously, but 
many of the pictures present anachronisms, and some 
pervert the facts as: narrated in the Gospels. ‘he 
‘* Magdalen ’’ is allowed, both in text and illustra- 
tion, to occupy the false position assigned her by tra- 
dition. Literary selections are introduced very freely, 
usually from quite recent works. The exegetical basis 
would be more solid, had there been more frequent 
references to the Revised Version. The plan of the 
volume has been faithfully carried out, but the afflu- 
ence and variety of material involved in that plan 
may embarrass many who will use this help. 

The Gospel of Mark is more chronological in order 
than those of Matthew and Luke. It is also briefer. 
Both these facts make it the best basis for historical 
stduy. Recent scholarship, moreover, regards it as 
most original. Mr. William D. Murray has wisely 
chosen it ‘‘to present a simple, vivid outline of the 
life of Jesus,’’ mainly for the use of boys in prepara- 
tory and high schools, under the title, Zhe Life and 
Works of Jesus according to St. Mark (New York : 
International Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Association. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents). Oc- 
casionally passages from the other Gospels have, of 
necessity, been selected. The arrangement is by 
weeks (twenty-six in all) and days, but for each day 
there is a passage selected for study. A brief ex- 
planatory statement is usually made. Questions fol- 
low, with blank spaces for written answers. Practical 
remarks are inserted under the heading, ‘‘ Though: 
for To-day,’’ and a brief prayer is frequently ap- 
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pended. A good detached map accompanies the vol- 
ume, and at the close there is an outline map for 
tracing our Lord's journeys. For its purpose and of 
its kind the book is one of the best. 

In accordance with the purpose of the series (The 
Messages of the Bible’), Volume IX, Zhe Messages 
of Jesus according to the Synoptists, by Professor Dr. 
Thomas Cuming Hall (New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25 net), is largely a paraphrase of the say- 
ings of our Lord. The historical order is followed, 
but the biblico-theological aim is quite prominent. 
Dr. Hall accepts the ‘double source’’ theory of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels, and uses it in modify- 
ing and explaining his paraphrases. While not dog- 
matic in his defense of this view, he assumes as 
proven much that many thoughtful scholars still 
doubt. His theory fails to account for the fact that 
no two of the Gospels have a dozen consecutive words 
exactly alike, except in Old Testament citations, He 
ignores the difference in order between Mark and 
Matthew (5-13). A great excellence of the book 
is the presentation of so many utterances in the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry, for much of which 
the author expresses ‘his indebtedness to Dr. Briggs. 
A slip is made on page 44, where ‘‘ now release"’ .is 
given as the sense of the Greek underlying Wuac 
Himéttis, teus- presenting it as a prayer, not a thanks- 
giving. The-explanatory remarks are brief, but perti- 
nent ; the style is tucid, and the tone devout. 

For popular use has appeared Zhe Zeachers' Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, by 
F. N. Peloubet, D.D. (New York : Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. $1.25), which presents some 
new features. The text is from Holman's Parallel 
Linear Bible (by permission) ; the references are from 
the recent edition of the Revised Version published 
by the University Presses ; the harmony is substan- 
tially that of Andrews ; the illustrations and maps 
have been wisely chosen, and are skilfully executed. 
The body of the commentary is arranged in sections, 
distinctly marked. ‘The notes are both explanatory 
and illustrative. The author's long experience in 
preparing Sunday-school helps has given him oppor- 
tunity to collect a wealth of material for ghis work. 
Abundant citations are made, the name of each 
author cited being given in a footnote. Not only exe- 
getical, but homiletical and periodical, literature has 
been laid under contribution. While many of the 
difficult problems, of interest to scholars, have been 
scantily discussed, the main matters that should be 
welcome to teachers are fully treated. 
conservative and evangelical. 


The tone is 
The volume, in both 
form and substance, is to be commended. 

A new and enlarged edition of his Commentary on 
the Gospel of John has been issued by Edwin W. 
Rice, D.D. (Philadelphia: Sunday School, Union 
Press. $1.25). Having the same character as pre- 
vious volumes and editions by this author, this work 
contains the results of recent scholarship. The new 
evidences in support of the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel are presented quite fully, though there is no 
allusion to the probable bearing of the recently recov- 
ered fragment of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter on 
Justin Martyn’s testimony. The more important exe- 
getical and historical problems have been rediscussed, 
and the summaries of the controverted points are 
admirably worded, though with necessary brevity. A 
comparison of this volume with similar ones pub- 
lished fifty years ago will reveal the immense im- 
provement in helps for study of the Gospels, and 
show how much has been practically settled during 
this period. 

The same Gospel is the basis of Zhe Jncarnate 
Word, by William Hugh Gill, D D. (Philadelphia : 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents), but the treatment 
is altogether different. The subtitle, ‘‘ Being the 
Fourth Gospel Elucidated by Interpolation for Popus 
lar Use,"’ indicates the peculiar method of exposition. 
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The text of the Revised Version, printed in italics, is 
distributed throughout the explanations, which are so 
worded as to connect the thought directly with the 
Gospel text. The author has already published the 
Book of Esther in similar style, and proposes to apply 
the same method to other books of Scripture. «The 
advantage of this unique treatment is obvious. _Intel- 


<0 


Two Noteworthy 


HE two latest Bible dictionaries * in the field pre- 
sent a marked contrast to Dr. Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, which first appeared in 1860-1863. Eng- 
lish scholarship was then still insular, timidly ap- 
proaching the problems raised by the negative critics, 
hesitating to say that it regarded the Flood as a local 
deluge, uncertain as to its theory about inspiration. 
It did not invite the co-operation even of American 
writers, while it admitted its obligations to Edward 
Robinson. The older book had an air of compro- 
mise and even of insincerity, which probably did 
much to foster skepticism by suggesting that there 
were things-which might be true, but had better not 
be said. English scholarship ‘to-day is much more 
catholic in its sympathies, welcoming Continental and 
American writers to its aid, speaking its mind frankly 
enough, and even rushing into contradiction of tradi- 
tional opinions with something of the recklessness of 
the emancipated slave. The reign of mere conserva- 
tism is over ; that of Latest Results has taken its place, 
though not with so much gain to truth as the critics 
seem to suppose. 

Both the new dictionaries are edited, and in the main 
written, by men who accept the results of the higher 
criticism as regards the Old Testament. There are a 
few names which are common to the contributing lists 
of both. But the two dictionaries represent very dif- 
ferent attitudes of scholarship even in the treatment 
of the Hebrew records, and when they come to the 
Christian Scriptures the difference is greater still. 

Dr. Hastings and his staff write with a keen con- 
sciousness of the spiritual significance of the materials 
with which they are dealing, and with a desire to do 
nothing to weaken the hold of the Scriptures on the 
hearts of Christian readers. They evidently recognize 
the supernatural elements in the Bible as those which 
give it its perennial significance and power. They 
may not always accept as authenticated the statements 
of Jewish narrators as to miraculous occurrences, but 
they do not question them in connection with the 
Incarnation and the apostolic ministry. Especially 
the great central miracle of the personality of Jesus 
Christ they assume as beyond question. 

Dr. Cheyne and his staff seem to be generally in 
agreement to minimize, and even to eliminate, the 
supernatural, by rejecting as incredible, and therefore 
unauthentic, those passages in which it appears. 
They do not assume that miracles are incredible in 
themselves, as that unscientific assumption is now 
discredited. But Professor Schmiedel of Zurich, in 
the part of the article on the Gospels which he con- 
tributes, shows his entire unbelief in any miracles 
having been wrought by Jesus, and seems to assume 
that any statement to the contrary lies under suspicion 
for that very reason. And even as regards the per- 
son of our Lord, this Swiss critic appears to see in 
him nothing more than a remarkable, but confessedly 
imperfect man, and to hold that we can be chiefly 





* A Dictionary of the Bible: Dealing with its Language, Literature, 
eae Contents, Including Biblical Theology. Edit BP ge Hast- 
» ae De with the assistance of John A. Selbie Davidson, 
D'D., S. R. Driver, D.D., [and] H. B. Swete, Dib Vol. tl. Kir. 
Pleiades. Pith illustrations and maps. Pp. xv, 896. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6 by subscription. 

Encyclopedia +--+ A Critical igtonsey of the 7, and Natural 
cal, and Religious His’ the Archzology, gent ap at 
History of the Bible. “Edited by the Rev. T . D.D., 

. Sut nd Black, LL.D. ol. 11: E to Pp. 

ork: The Macmillan Company. $s. 
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ligibility is secured, continuity is maintained, and the 
interest is not diverted by vexed questions of interpre- 
tation. Of course, the exegetical results are those of 
the author, and there is no room for the discussion of 
other views. The student will not substitute the vol- 
ume for a thorough commentary, but may read it with 


great profit. 


i 


Bible Dictionaries 


certain as to the authenticity of those passages which 
can be made to militate against the viéws heretofore 
taken of his ‘nature and his character. The spirit 
and methods of the negative criticism of Old Testa- 
ment records are here applied to the New, in spite of 
the plea raised by even negative critics of the former 
that the two sets of documents originated in circum- 
stances very different as regards the evidence of their 
historicity and authenticity. The book aims at being 
severely ‘‘ scientific,'’ without heed to the results on 
faith or feeling. | But this is a narrow view of science, 
as it does not even undertake to deal with the prob- 
lem presented by the unique and elevating influence 
which the Book has exerted on the best elements of 
our race, and that is a fact for science to investigate 
quite as truly as any it does handle. 

The form and style of the two works is very differ- 
ent. Dr. Driver rivals the Germans in the use of 
contractions and symbols, 
waste time. 


which save space and 
. Dr. Hastings arranges his text with a 
view to its readableness, using larger type and em- 
ploying more uniformity in handling it. Both are 
characterized by a careful use of ‘modern investiga- 
tion, especially in the geographical articles, and ia 
the topics on which light is cast by Egyptian or Assy- 
rian records. But Dr. Cheyne's article on Elam, 
which declines even to discuss the supposition that 
Elam is mentioned in Genesis 10 : 22 as a son of 
Shem, because ‘‘the Elamites were Semitic,’’ is 
damaged by the recent publication of Elamite in- 
scriptions which are Semitic in language. 

It is impossible not to admire the patient scholar- 
ship which has gone to the making of both works. 
The one renders any such painstaking about the bib- 
lical records intelligible, the other leaves us in the 
dark as to the reason for it. 


a 


The Holy Bible, Two-Version Edition: Being the Authorized 
Version, with the Differences of the Revised Version 
Printed in the Margins, so that Both Texts Can be Read 
from the Same Page. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2 to $11.50. 

The Self-Pronouncing Bible. New York : Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. $1.60 to $6.50. 


The two-version Bible is an attempt to combine in 
one volume the advantages of the several parallel 
and reference texts hitherto published. It consists of 
the text of the King James version printed in columns, 
with three marginal columns on each page. The mid- 
dle column contains the matter usually printed in the 
margins of reference Bibles. The columns to the right 
and left contain the changes made in the Revised 
Version. It is surprising that the good judgment 
which planned this Bible failed at two important 
points. It would have been better to have used the 
text of the Revised Version as the basis, and the col- 
umn of references should have used the improvements 
that appear in the Revised Version with References, 
published in 1898. But, in spite of these two de- 
fects, this Bible has very great advantages. Among 
these are its greater compactness as compared with 
other Bibles, and the completeness of its annotation of 
the changes. This annotation extends to the punc- 
tuation and the marginal matter, as well as to the 
text, and the changes are indicated, and not merely 
spread out upon the page, as in the parallel Bibles. 
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Except for an indexed atlas, it is not been obscured by Captain John Smith 
supplied with ‘‘helps,"’ but any set of and other writers in the service of the 
helps might easily be bound with it | Stuarts, and by the suppression of much 
The copy in hand of this Bible is a) historical evidence by royal authority. 
small octavo of about fourteen hundred | It admits of no doubt that the first: set- 
pages, just seven-eighths of an inch in’ tlement of Virginia was in the hands of 
thickness. The Self-Pronouncing | the Puritan party within the Church of 
Biblé.contains the King James version | England, and that an entirely new char- 
with marginal references and a body of | acter was given to the colony when the 
helps. By arrangement with the pub- | king took it over in 1624. In fact, the 
lishers of the latest edition of Websters | impulse which led to the settlement of | 
Dictionary, the pronunciation adopted Jamestown and that whicr led “to the | 
in this Bible, and the diacritical marks | colonization of Massachusetts were not | 
used to express it, are based on that work. | widely different. Whether Dr. Brown is | 
To meet the fact that usage varies in the | justitied in all his contentions against | 
case of some words, a list of alternative | the Court party is a matter for the experts, 
pronunciations is given. The diacritic | 
markings extend to unusual words as well 
as to proper names. The helps consist | The Junior Department of the Sunday- 

. ; ry - ‘ School: A Handbook for Superintendents 
of a ‘Concise Bible Dictionary,’’ mainly and ‘leachers. By Israel P. Black, author 
condensed from the Illustrated Bible of ‘‘ Practical Primary Plans.’’ Philadel- 
Treasury of the other Nelson Teachers’ 
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Revised & Enlarged Edition 
Larned’s 
History tor Ready 
Reference 


Up-to-Date, New Plates, New Maps 
Six Imperial Volumes 


FOR READY REFERENCE. 


bringing history down to 


and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Austr 








phia: Published by the author. Paper, 
Bibles, a combined concordance, subject 


Io cents. 
Mr. Black's little manual is timely and 
index and index of proper names, and | serviceable. There is not likely to be a 
an indexed atlas. These helps are of a teacher or superintendent in this grow- 
high Raitt Cieh tineiens abinameanel Oe department of Sunday-school work 
- (oa P J , to-day who could not gain stimulus and 
of them offers decided advantages in com- | definite suggestion from the many good 
pactness and convenience of use, though | points Mr. Black makes. And schools 
the information is given less in full. | that have no junior department can learn 
here why they ought to have one. Itis to 
xu | be hoped that the ministers from whose 


| sermons the children are to be asked to 
The Fact of Christ: A Series of Lectures. By | repeat one thought will come up suf- 
P. Carnegie Simpson, M.P., Minister of |. °. ; “ , ; 
Renfield Church, Glasgow. London: | ficiently to the children’ s plane in their 
Hodder & Stoughton. . 35. 6. preaching to make this intelligently pos- 
Mr. Lecky, who is hardly a Christian, | sible. The junior order of service sug- 
says that ‘the three short years "’ of our | gested by Mr. Black would seem to be 
‘ |much too long, if it is all to be gone 


, 2 So ee io . . 
Lord's ministry have «‘ done more to re- | through in a single session. But from 








No other work has so fully met the claims of its publishers, or merited the approba- 
tion received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’'s HISTORY 


This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

[t is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Rela- 
tions are shown as in no other work. Its pages also represent the litera- 
ture of history, while its plan of Ready- and Cross-Reference is unique. 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the 
work now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily ap- 
preciated, but also the last five years of the world's eventful history. 

The volumes will embrace many new ee made expressly for this work, namely ° Asia 

ia, 


America, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Qcean. 
‘The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China, 
will have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers 


EXPERIENCED 
SOLICITORS 
EMPLOYED 


Africa and the Boer Republics, Central 


» Springfield, Mass. 














“How to Know the Seashore.” 


@THE @ 
SEA BEACH 
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EBB TIDE 











generate and to soften mankind than all | its many good features a few could be so By Augusta Foote Arnold. 
the disquisitions of philosophers and all | so chosen as to make up an admirable | With 600 Illustrations. 

the exhorts of moralists.'’ That this fact | PrOSram: ‘ BEFORE going to the beach this sum- 
gives Jesus Christ the supreme place in (Continued on page 357) ’ 


the series of great men, and presses upon Leb 
every man’s conscience what he is to 


make of Jesus, is the burden of Mr. B U S I N E S Ss 


Simpson's discourse, It is a thoroughly | 
modern ‘and historical piece of apolo- | D E Pp A R T M E N T 


retics, written by a man who is familiar | “e 
aren: 84 ’ | Advertising Rate 


with the recent literature of the subject, | 
; ead ‘oy th + as | 80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
but who is possessed by the convictions | oy an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 


which have made Christianity a power | used within a year, or for a space of not léss than 
| one inch each tssue for a year. Positions may be 


in all ages. Thus in his handling of the | contracted Sor, subject to earlier contracts with 


Atonement he abandons the critical atti- other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 


ces : . conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
tude toward traditional beliefs, which was | make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


* ae : never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
so common twenty years ago. He tries | than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
to do justice to the older conceptions, | ing for $7,000 worth of space, to be used within 

, > ot : one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
and revives the Puritan thought that, in ; 
relation. to the punishment and forgive- 


ness of sin, ‘‘ God is a public person."’ 





upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 


His whole attitude as a theologian re. | @¢dition to the regular rate will be charged. 


._ , | For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
calls that of Dr. John Duncan, and it is | $1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 


en : y - | the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 

significant that a young and progeeasve | tisements are subject to approval as to character, 

theologian of the latest type reverts so wording, and display. Advertisers are /ree 
bil : ted by «th | fo examine the subscription list at any time. 

nearly to the position occupie y ‘‘the For Terms of Subscription, see page 258. 

Rabbi." He writes with a force and | ae 

keenness of expression which at times | 


rise to the epigram matic. 


The Indian and the Northwest.—A hand- 
| somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
< | cloth and containing 115 pages of interesting 


| historical data relating to the settlement of 


English Politics in Early Virginian History. | the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
By Alexander Brown, D.C.L. Boston: , i 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2. | engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, 


Dr. Brown's fourth work on the his- | Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s 
tory of Virginia is based on the idea that | battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
the settlement of Virginia was the out- | showing location of the various tribes dating 
come of an effort of the popular party in | back to s600,. A careful review of the book 
he reign of James I to establish in impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
the 


: : F “a to the history of these early pioneers, and 
America a colony in which their ideas of | , copy should be in every library. 
English rights should prevail, rather than | 50 cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
those favored by the Stuarts and the upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 


Court party. He holds that this fact has | kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








position without extra cost, except when the ad- | 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. | 
| For all.advertising conditioned on an appearance 


Price, | 


mer, buy a copy of this book,—it opens 

, anew world of in t observation. It 

‘contains descriptions of sea-weeds of tLe 

| Atlantic and Pacific beaches, and of the 

| curious animal forms which inhabit the 

| rocks, sands and shallow waters. 

| directions are given for collecting —how to 

| make a herbarium, etc. Send for circular. 
Price $2.40, net (add 20 cents 

| for postage if ordered by mail). 


| The Century Co.,Union Square, New York. 








‘TEACHERS’ HELPS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
Nelson’s 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


Popular Series, contain the Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, Combined Con- 
cordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
The International Evangel says : “ The most sen- 
sible, serviceable, concise, cond d, yet « lete, 
Teachers’ Bible we have yet seen.”” 

For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


| Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37 East 18th St., N.Y. 
‘Landscapes of the Bible 
| and Their Story 


Consisting of Fifty Mlustrations in Color 
(based upon photographs) of Places, Sites, 
and Cities in Egypt and the Holy Land, and 
Description of the Scenes Depicted with an 
introduction by H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Bound in parti-colored cloth, blue edges. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


w 
BE. & J. B. Young & Co. 2& {ee ieee 
| afeaes heaps 
| DAILY BIBLE READING, 25 cents a year. Cir- 
| culation 6,000 monthly. Sample copy free. Write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Editor, Chris. Univ., Canton, Mo. 
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| Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
| img anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
| the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
' saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





B. & B. 


Summer reading 


The B. & B. Book Shop has issued a sup- 
plement to regular 1901 Book Catalogue, 
giving B. & B. prices on ali the latest popu- 
lar books—together with an immense variety 
of paper-back books, including a remark- 
able line of interesting warm-weather litera- 
ture at 10c., 15c., and 35c. a copy. 

Write for this supplement—and for the 
regular Book Catalogue, if you didn’t get a 
copy earlier. 





Right now the showing of inexpensive 
Wash Goods, 10¢., 12%C., 15§¢., beyond 
any of the year—prettiness and variety. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





Sacred SongsNo.2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equall 
delightful new hymns and tunes, with a iudi- 
cious selection of familiar favorites—furnish- 
ing. in the opinion of many, even a more serviceable 
collection than No. 1, of which volume over 825,000 
have been sold. Price of either book is $25 per 100. 
Sample, post free, 20 cents. 


Nos. 1 and 2 COMBINED 
A most desirable coilection of 430 of the best hymns 
and tunes offered. $45 per 100; post free, 45 cts. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 








Start Him 
Thinking 


And you do a great work for 
Send The 
Sunday School Times for a 


the young man. 


year to the young men of 
‘*Things for 
Think 
About”’ is a series of edito- 
rials on living themes for 
The edi- 
torials run through the year, 
appearing at convenient in- 
tervals. 


your © class. 
Young Men to 


live young men. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HREE BOOKS TO 
TAKE ON YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 


The Helmet of Navarre 


The great success of the year—first edition 
100,c00—evervbody is reading it. A power- 
ful novel of Old France,—‘‘ To be considered 
with Dumas’ masterpieces,”’ 
lyn Zagle. 


Old Bowen’s Legacy 


Once in a while a book appears which ap- 
peals distinctly to the church-going religious 
class of the er. such were “ Ben 
Hur” and “ In His Steps.”” Of a somewhat 
similar character are the works of the new 
American author, Mr. Edwin Asa Dix. 

“Old Bowen's Legacy” is a book which, 
as the Louisville Courier-Journal says, 
“every one will read, and be the better for 
it.” $1.50. Another by the same author is 


Deacon Bradbury 


now in its 8th large edition, unanimously 
considered one of the strongest stories of the 
year. $1.50. 

Try these on our tr dati 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


says the Brook- 
By a new writer, Bertha Runkle. 
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Edited . by .DAVID C. COOK 
® 
For.Teachers 
Superintendents 
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Comprehensive 
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60 .Cents. per Pad Semple. Free 
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DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 


36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 

















“The OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 
BIBLE 
IS THE BIBLE FAR 
EXCELLENCE OF 
THE WORLD.” 


Christian Nation, 


Nov. 10, 1899. 
Of all booksellers. 


Oxterd University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Epworth Leaguers 


en route to San Francisco to attend the 
National Convention, should by all 
means stop over in Denver, and take 
the far-famed 


Loop Trip 


Denver to Silver Plume and return 
via the 


Colorado & Southern Ry. 


This is the most fascinating one-day 
trip-in-the country, and is so conceded 
by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisher, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Colorado 


P. S.—We have many other delightful trips 
that are enjoyed by the tourist neatly as much 
as the “ Loop.’ andsome illustrated publi- 
cations, covering them all, sent to any ad- 
dress on rec 2 of three cents to cover pos- 
tage. . &. FP. 
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Fire Insurance Company, 


| tune to have lived through the early neg- 


| their wide popularity, and to have sur- 
|vived that popularity. 


| . 


| religious interest of any kind. He thinks 
| that both would have been helped to a 
| better understanding of other men if, like 
| George Eliot, they had shared in the re- 
| ligious emotions she cast off, indeed, but 


| book is not official, itis an attempt to 


| made ‘for the private and social devo- 


iderwood. Dr. Hurlbut’s book is written 
jas a personal guide to the photographs 
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(Continued from page 356) | 


and erism, By Hector Mac- 
pherson. $1.25 net. 


It has been Mr. Spencer's singular for- 


lect of his writings, to have witnessed | 
The trend of 
philosophic thought has not been moving 
in his direction for the last two decades, 
or nearly so, but he still has disciples 
who regard him as having spoken the 
| last word in a scientific philosophy by 
| his ‘‘unification of knowledge.'’ Noth- 
ing more indicates the change of the 





| intellectual atmosphere than his own 


anxiety and that of his expositors to prove 


that he is nota materialist. Thirty years 


| ago they bore that accusation with great 


equanimity. Mr. Macpherson spends 
much time and strength in showing that | 
his hero might be more properly classed | 
as an idealist. But he makes the fatal | 
admission that Mr. Spencer's theory of | | 


the universe is essentially a mechanical 


| one, leaving no room for the activity of | 


spirit, or of anything else whose activities | 
cannot be predicted with certainty. He | 
makes a noteworthy admission in regret- | 
ting that Mr. Spencer, like Mr. Mill, grew | 
to manhood without being touched by | 


used in interpreting others. Mr. Mac- 
pherson writes with the advantage of 
having been able to question Mr. Spencer 
on points in his system; and, while the 


commend Spencerism which comes to us 
out of the recognized circle of the phi- 
losopher's friends and disciples. 


< 
* 
oo Most 1 Promises and Sayings of 
Christ. By the Rev. E. F. Blanchard. 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1. 


Mr. Blanchard's pamphlet contains, 
as the title states, one hundred of the 
most helpful promises and sayings of 
Christ. These have been selected with 
discrimination, and are arranged in the 
order and form of their occurrence in 
the Authorized Version. The compiler 
has wisely added a few sayings from the 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. In a 
brief prefatory statement, suggestions are 


tional use of the little book. For the 
purposes there named, and by the meth- 
ods there recommended, the contents can 
be made very profitable. 
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| Traveling in the Land through the 
Stereoscope: A Tour Personaily Conducted | 

by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D:D. Accom- 
panied by roo Original Stereoscopic Pho- 

bs, Case, and *Stereoscope. New 

York : Underwood.& Underwood. $17:60. 


One can enjoy an illustrated and de- 


| lightfully instructive lecture on the Holy 
| Land, while at home or in the Sunday- | 
| school class, by the use of Dr. Hurlbut's | 
| book, accompanied by the remarkably 


fine series of Bible stereoscopic photo- 
graphs published by 'Underwood & Un- 


of Palestine. The use of the stereo- 
scope in looking at the pictures adds a 
hundred-fold to their vividness and illus- 
trative value. The book itself gives one | 
| just such a chatty, interesting, and illu- 


Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeighia | Minative comment on the scenes of the | 


| Holy Land as might be had from a schol- | 
| arly guide present on the spot. 
| other way can a parent or Sunday-school 
| teacher bring the events of a Bible les- 
son so vividly before the mind of the 


| When She 


In no 


learner as through ‘he use of stereoscopic 
photographs of this sort, and the right 
sort of a comment upon them such as | 
Dr. Hurlbut furnishes. 


al 


Books Received 
May 17 to May 24 
The Abbey Press, New York 
Daughter of the Prophets, A. By Curtis Van 
Dyke. $1. 
Christian Science and Kindred Superstitions. 
By the Rev. Charles F. Winbigler, Ph. M. $1. 
Hesieh and Hygiene. By John Joseph Nutt, 
4.L., M.D. 50 cents. 
isenae of Santiago de Cuba, 
toinette Sheppard, $1. 
Thoughts in Verse. By Duncan Francis Young. 
75 cents, 


The. By An- 


Romance in Meditation, A. By Elaine L. 
Field. 50 cents. 

Mystery of the Marbletons, The. By M. 
Mackin. 50 cents. 

| Doomed Turk, The. By E..Middleton. 50 
cents. 


| Mistress of Many Moods, A. By Charlotte 
Boardman Rogers. 59 cents. 
Soldier's Revenge, The. By Florence Night- 
ingale Craddock. $1. 
American Baptist Pub. 
Came to 
Brooke. 75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 
War's Brighter Side. By Julian Ralph. $1.50. | 
Bird-Life : A Guide to the Study of Our _ } 
mon Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New Bf 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. By Effie Bignell. | 
$1. 





Society, Philadelphia | 
Herself. By Alison 





The Bible Institute Colportage Assoc., Chicago | 


Reporter at Moody's, A. By Margaret Blake 
Robinson. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 35 cents. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
Soldier of the King, A. By Dora M. Jones. 
$1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Among the Pond People. By Clara Dilling- 
ham Pierson. $1.25. 
Farmer Company, Philadelphia 
Garden Book for Practical Farmers, ‘The. By 
T. Greiner. Paper, 50 cents. 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
Civil History of the Government of the Con- 
federate States. By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
$1.25. 
Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads. By 
Payne Erskine. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
Pro Patria. By Charles William Stubbs, D.D. 
$1.50. 
The Macmillan Qoundie, New York 


Child, The: His Nature and Nurture. B 
W. B. Drummond, M_B..C_M. MRGP.EL 
40 cents, net. 

First Inte-preters of Jesus, The. By George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, The. By Elwood Worcester, 
D.D. $3, net. 
F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 
Senhor Antone. By William S. Birge, M.D. 


1. 50. 
Abandoned. By Louis B. Zelcoe. $1.50. 
Joessa. By Ivar Jonsson. $1.25. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston 
Joseph Parker, D.D. ‘By ‘Albert Dawson. 75 
cents. 
Sunday Beok, The : Occupations for Children. 
By Elizabeth Bainbridge Boies. 25 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 





Modern Missions in the East. By Edward A. 
Lawrence, D.D. $1.50. 

Heart Side of God, ‘The. By Albert Edwin | 
Keigwin. $1, net. 

Charlies Scribner's Sons, New York | 
Reading of Life, A. Bd George Meredith. $1.50. 
History of Egypt 4 By Stanley Lane- Poole, | 

M.A., Litt Vol. IV. $2.25. 

Christian Doctrine of Immortality, The. 
Stewart D. F. Salmond, M.A.,D.D.,F.E.1. rd 
$3. net. 

C. V. Waite & Co., Chicago 
History of the Christian Religion to the Year 


Two Hundred. By Charles B. Waite, A.M. 
$2. 25. 

Herbert Spencer and His Critics. By Charles | 
B. Waite, A.M. $1. 





| will be sent to you for the asking 
















































Within a Seal 


An inventor has created a 
wonderful package that 
preserves the freshness and 
crispness of crackers, biscuit 
and wafers. 

The outside of the package 
is made of card board, scien- 


pared paper. 
and the inside are so formed 
that one becomes a part of 
the other; forming the fam- 
ous In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age—a package that is air 
“ieht, dust tight, and mois- 
ture tight—the only pack- 
age known that actu- 
ally carries the good- 
ness of its contents from 
the oven to the table. 


Soda Milk, Graham and 
Oatmeal Biscuit, - - Ginger 
Snaps, and Vanilla Wafers 
come in the In-er-sea 
Patent Package. Look 
for the In-er-eeal trade- 


-B 


(D 


mark cesign at the end 
of the box. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 
ton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 


Hugh Mac Rae} 
& Co., Bankers. 


Investment 
Securities oar 6 
erest returns. 


| Wilmington, N. C. ungton, N. C.| tnvite correspondence 
to 10 696 Interes Interest Secured and Paid 


For more than 22 years we have sold our 

carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 

to a great number of investors, without loss 

to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 

ka furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
Loans guaranteed 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, June 1, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 








Subscription Rates 


The School Times is published 
weekly at the followifg rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ . less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
tate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any 

Additions time to a club—such additional 

subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 

as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 

tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are = $5 75 ompes a year, can seve 
the address chang at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


4 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Pusdey School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pane be be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THES **NDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers, 


103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 













as directed. Then go back 
the old way—soapand hard ru 
bing on washboard, if you 
willing. In any case you are 
better off—you are rested, 
the life of the clothes is 











Card Press, $5 
Oo Larger, $18 

Money saver, 

ds maker. Type set- 


ting easy ; rules 
Ciroulars, sent. Write for 


Books, cat , presses, 
Newspaper. :)ncey 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Individual Communion 
Send fi t 
Outfits. P55 ists: Gocrs. 
Sanrrary Communion Qutrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday | 
School 7 imes. 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


HIRES ROOTBEER 


It gives them better health, 
brighter eyes and brighter minds 
because of the purer blood that 
goes to nourish body and brain. 
Give growing folks as well as 
grown folks all they want of 
HIRES. Sold everywhere. A 
package makes five gallons, 

If your dealer hasn’t it we send 

it by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
MALVERN, PA. 
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the work, and thanking him that Beaver 
Creek school could have some part in it. 

Nearly three hundred delegates regis- 
tered at the annual convention held at 
Colorado Springs, May 7-9, and the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: S. H. 
Atwater, Canon City, president ; W. E. 
Sweet, Denver, vice-president; Mrs. 
Jean F. Webb, Denyer, corresponding 
secretary ; H. P. Spencer, Denver, treas- 
urer ; M. M. Sloan, Colorado Springs, 
recording secretary ; Mrs. J. A. Walker, 
Denver, primary and junior department 
superintendent ; the Rev. R. A. N. Wil- 
son, Pueblo, Home Department super- 
intendent ; J. H. Beggs, Denver, press 
secretary. The Rev. C. K. Powell, 
Colorado Springs, was elected normal 
department superintendent. 


Kansas 

‘* Magnificent !’’ best describes the 
organized Sunday-school work in the 
state of Kansas, where every county 
(105) is organized, and all but two con- 
tribute to the state work. One county 
only has failed to hold a conyention dur- 
ing the year. 

The field secretary, J. H. Engle, has 
visited 102 county conventions, traveled 
13,123 miles, written 2,101 personal let- 
ters, and made over 400 addresses, besides 
attending many committee meetings and 
conferences. Of the funds realized for 
state work, he has collected in the field 
from 89 counties $1,607.54, and 61 
counties have already pledged $1, 352.25 
for the coming year's work. 

The number of schools is 4,701, an 
increase of 100 over last year. They 
contain a total membership of 327,057 ; 
61 counties report 285 teachers’ -meet- 
ings ; 55 counties report house-to-house 
visitation by 286 schools ; 54 schools re- 
port 137 Home Departments. Interest 
-in normal work continues, and is on the 


increase. 
More than fifteen hundred selected and 











Three Months for 


(13 weeks) 


Twenty-five Cents 


a one can try The Sunday School Times at this subscription 
rate. You can have it sent to the teacher who needs help at 
the very points where The Sunday School Times has helped you. 
If you haven't been a subscriber this year (and many such will 
see this offer), now is the time to get. acquainted with a paper that 
will open to you a new world of Bible study and Bible teaching. 

It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sunday 
Scool Times is discontinued by the Publishers at the end of the 
t rm paid for, unless the subscriber orders the subscription re- 
rnewed. When you subscribe for three months, you mean three 
months,—and you do not receive the paper a single week beyond 
tie specified time, unless you want it, and order it continued. 
Due notice is sent in time for renewal. 


One well-known method of ooneing twenty-five cents by mail is simply to set the 


coin into a hole cut to fit it in a piece board, te a of about two 
inches square over each side of the coin to keep it in ohece, and enclose with your order, 
in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Cga., 1931 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


duly appointed delegates from ninety 
counties registered at the thirty-sixth 
annual convention held in Topeka, May 
14-16. At all the sessions the church 
and the great auditorium, where the even- 
ing meetings were held, were crowded, all 
serving to show the true appreciation of 
the Kansas workers for the work, and 
for the ‘‘ princely quintet of specialists ’’ 
who had been announced for months 
previous to this great convention, and 
who visited Topeka as the last point on 
their thirteen weeks’ itinerary, completing 
the wonderful trans-continental tour in the 
interest of Sunday-school work. 

A special feature at this convention 
was the competitive display of twenty 
county maps. Three received honorable 
mention for availability, execution, and 
expression. Such a competition cannot 
help but stimulate the getting of com- 
plete statistics, the want of which proves 
such a universal discouragement. 

The total receipts for the year have 
been $2,735.87, and disbursements §2, - 
612.69, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $123.18. 

J. F. Drake, the retiring president, 
was succeeded by J. H. Little of La- 
crosse ; three vice-presidents were elec- 
ted; Mrs. Jennie McMillen, Morrill, 





recording secretary ; R. M. White, Abi- 





lene, treasurer; J. H. Engle, Abilene, 
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general secretary and superintendent 
normal department ; Mrs. R. B. Preusz- 
ner, Lawrence, superintendent primary 
instruction. 
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JUNE 1, 1901 


Thoughts for the | 
| man-who will look in upon himself and 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S ‘out upon God, and think upon God's 
| care for him,—God's loving-kindness as 
MEETING | his Father and Christ's. 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER | % 


June 16, 1901. Reverence for Sacred 
Things. Exodus 3: 1-6. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Reverencing God (Exod. 20 : 1-6). 
TuEs.—Love prompts obedience (Psa. 89 : 
1-9). 

WEbD.—Regarding God's day (Deut. 5 : 12- 
14; Isa. 58 : 13, 14). 

TuurRs.—Hallowing God's truth (John 8: 
39-47). 

FRI.—Keeping the temple pure (1 Cor. 6: 
19, 20). 

SatT.—The rewards of reverence (Psa. 91 : 
14-16: Eph. 6: 1-3). 











HEN a son's relations to his father 
are truly filial, they will be famil- 
iar, but they will be reverently familiar. 
Could this be more beautifully seen any- 
where than in the life of Christ? He 
called God 
spake of him, but never carelessly. 
‘¢ Holy Father,’’ ‘‘O righteous Father,”’ 
were the terms that he would use (John 
17:5, 11, 25). To Christ, of all men, 
the holy things were most familiar and 
common, and by him, of all men, they 
were never treated as familiar or common, 
but with holy and tender reverence. 


< 


Scarcely any lesson from the Saviour’s 
life is more needed to-day. We use his 
own names so lightly, and often speak 


so flippantly of God, and treat so heed- | 


lessly the institutions and principles 
which we may be sure in our place he 
would respect. If some of us have erred 
in reverencing some things to the verge 
of idolatry, we are in danger of going to 
the other extreme. We deal with the 
Bible ‘‘as we would deal with other 
books ;"’ 
same canons of criticism applied to other 


we judge Christianity by the 


religions or other historical institutions. 
And in a sense this is right, but it is not 
right if it ends in reducing the Bible to 
the level of other books, and Christianity 
to the level of other religions and insti- 


tutions. Whoever reaches these results 


is ignoring some rights of Christ, and | 


missing some of his truth. Reverence 
has not been allowed to make its rev- 
elations. 
~ 

We ought to be reverent toward God. 
Love involves reverence, If God is dear 
to us, he will be deemed holy by us, 
and because he commands our highest 


love, he will have our fullest reverence. | 


We cannot love without reverence, and 
what commands reverence from us will 
And God's greatness 
set over against our littleness, God's 


beget love in us. 


holiness set over against our sin, God's 
wisdom set over against our ignorance, 
God's power set over against our weak- 
ness, God's perfectness set over against 
our flaws, must fill us with fear and de- 
spair: but lo, God speaks to us, and 
calls us near, and assures us of his love, 
so that humility swallows up our despair 


| 
‘« Father,’’ and he ever so | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


and reverence our fear. Great waves of 
reverent tenderness must sweep over the 


We ought to be: reverent toward all 
truth and purity and beauty. . Pray to 
| be delivered from ever looking carelessly 
|on the sunset or the dawn on spring 
| blossoms or autumn harvests, ‘on. age. or 
infancy, on mother or little child. Flee 
| from all scorn of heart, and seek from 
Christ that soul of pity and compassion 
which was his, and which led him to 
‘deal reverently with all human life. 
There was as .much that was ugly and 
wicked and squalid in human need in 
Jesus’ day as there is in ours. And 
| what’ was vile in humanity seemed to 
| triumph in his death. But he never lost, 
| even on his cross, his reverence for the 
| humanity which he wore and lifted to its 


true height and glory in himself. If |« 


| Jesus endured the cross without forfeit- 

ing confidence in the capacity of man 
for his grace, we have no right to deal 
irreverently with a single human soul, 
however degraded or frail. 


% 


God warned Moses not to tread heed- 
lessly on holy ground. And in the tab- 
| ernacle and temple were places which it 
was irreverence for men to enter unpre- 
pared. There are places in life like this 
now,—the fine feelings of a little child’s 
heart, the faith of the humble, those 
sacred places and things in each man’s 
life that are to be kept pure and unde- 
filed, and the wants of the poor. 
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trength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 
costs less than one cent. 


ocery stores—order it next time. 


eombines S 
‘ ful of this delicious 


Bold at all 











| ~ 
It was only a bush in the wilderness. 


But a little thing may have God in it, 
and have a right to reverence. 


** Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’’ 


»And perhaps many an old task or de- 
spised duty in our lives has God in it 
awaiting to be revealed to us when we 
draw nigh reverently, and put off our 
shoes from off our feet. 
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| Safe, Pure, Sure 


| Babbitt’s 
. 106 
Soap 
Powder 

















THE FINEST PRVITS OF THE FIELD 


ate 


Try Tuts Deticious Disx. 


As soon as served, drop a berry s' ful 
of Strawberries on top of the Ralston Break- 
fast Food; then add cream and sugar. 


The most delightful delicacy imaginable, 
and the reason ‘ 
public and never found wanting. Injures ) Ralston Breakfast Food 
nothing — does everything — greatest ; is the only cereal that blends with strawberries 


- ves mae and other fruits, is because it's the whole of 
aorta * scare certainty ex Gluterean Wheat, grown under climatic con- 


{ sede ditions thatimpart to it a distinct flavor not 
¢ Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York } | 


























A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’s NAME 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount’’ 
! | 803 GRATIOT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. ) 








aoe 9 for the commoner run of breakfast 
‘oods to possess. 
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THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Please 
wre in Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. Lecurity on hills, A 
luxury on the level. Yon Ride 50 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 

100,000 satisfied riders last r. 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet Free. 
ECLIPSE MFG.CO, Sd Ave. Elmira, 5.Y, 
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Add to Your Income 





paper. 


| prompt answer. 





In a way that will help the Sunday-school workers of your locality. 
Since the recent reduction in the individual subscription rate of 
The Sunday School Times to one dollar, thousands of subscriptions 
have been obtained at that price. 

Let us tell you how you can increase your income by introduc- 
ing The Sunday School Times to individual subscribers, who would 
| themselves be greatly the gainers through an acquaintance with the 
We offer pleasant and profitable employment for spare 
hours, or for one’s entire time. 
Address 


| The Sunday School Times Co. 


Your prompt inquiry will bring a 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia # Pa. 


























































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't siow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed ‘that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 


most delicate nt in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by APOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 


cloth, pe rinsed off with clear water. 

















DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured, Can refer to The Sunday Sobol 
Times. es} cured hundreds, Send for descri 
book. > see, tag me + and Founder, ila 


ph for 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Mercersbu 
Mercersburg Academy Mercersburg, Pa. 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
led ment, and Christian Uenkeon, Terms moderate. 
ress | William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 98th 


Prepares for Cottage and Gov't Schools. Thorson h 
business courte mnasium. Begins ao I 
__ Aaerene the Prine cipals, Peekskill, 




















attractive and comfortable. 


FURNITURE 


White Enamelled Dressers, French plate 
mirror and 3 large drawers, worth 9 75 
13-00, . . . 

White Enamelled Wash-stands with 3 
drawers and closet, worth 4 98 

White Enamelled Cottage Chairs, woven 
cane seats and cane 


backs, 
worth 2.00, + j 48 


SPECIAL BED OUTFIT 
A GREAT BARGAIN! 


It consists of a White Enamelled Bed 
with one-inch pillars and brass vases, one 
double Woven Wire Spring, and one 
Fiber Combination Mattress, all sizes. 

J Regular Price, 12.75. 


8.75 COMPLETE 


Curtains and Draperies 


Bobbinet Ruffled Curtains, with 0 
lace and insertions, 3 yards long, J. j 
Pair. 


Cross Stripe Snowflake Curtains at 25 per 
cent less than the eer. Pre- mS 25 





H. O'NEILL &G CO., 6th 





O’Neill’s 
Sale of Needful Things 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


Our under-price sale of Summer Furnishings now going on gives 
you a chance to supply your needs at a great -aving. The assort- 
ment includes most everything necessary to make the summer home 
Note these specimen values : 


any railroad station within too miles of New 





GLASSWARE 
Pressed Tumblers, doz,. ... :'. joc. 
Banded Tumblers, doz.,. . . .=. . 40c, 
Water Bottles, each, ees = 
Sugar and Cream Sets, ..... . 1§¢. 
Bowls, 8-inch .. «. loc. 
Oil and Vinegar Cruets, . . 18, 


Refrigerators and Ice Chiests 

Our Celebrated ‘‘ Leonard *’. Cleanable 
Refrigerators and Ice Chests will preserve 
Ice and’ Food longer than any . other 
makes. 


Refrigerators,. . . . 8.48 up 
ay. veerngy Oe 


. §.98 up 
Filters at lowest prices. 


OIL STOVES 
The ‘*‘ Brooklyn "’ 
wick stove, 2 Burners, 2.75; 

3 Burners, 
Other makes at very attractive prices. 


OUTDOOR GOODS 


warranted for the year 1901, at 





vailing Prices, ** Fairy’ or ‘‘Gem" Nozzles,. . 2§¢. 
P Cloud Burst Sprays, 6 ss ae 
SSATTINGS Hardwood Hose Reels, . .... 6§5€. 
Ss 6 6 6 o's 1.98 
Japanese Mattings, Cotton beta: 8. 25 Steel Garden me PAPE 22¢, 
good designs, 40 yards, . . Hoes, ye 42¢. 
China Mattings, heaviest grade, Steel Spades, “ia Se 8oc. 
value sa peyton ‘ 10. 48 Trowels, . .. 1oc. 
' . 

your groceries in New York—4t O’Neill’s. You'll always find them 

fresh, appetizing, and a little lower in price than you would have to pay elsewhere. 


je Ail cash purchases, except Sewing Machines and Bicycles, delivered free to 
York City. Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 








Complete line’ of Water-Coolers and 


Celebrated blue flame 


3.98 


Garden Hose, 25 foot lengths, fully 2 00 
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Flame 


Heat is not diffused through- 
out the house—there is no 
smell, soot, 


Made in many sizes; we 
sold wherever stoves are sold. Pile ||| Pes 
If your dealer does not have “i Uh, 
it write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


eo 
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baking 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper and quicker on a 


or danger, and the 
operating is nomi- 
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Ev uirement of comfort— 
oe “requisite of healthful 
beauty—is supplied by FERRIS’ 
GOOD SENSE CORSET 
WAISTS. They are made in 
summer net as shown in illustra- 
tion, alsoin soft, lightweight ma- 
terial. If you want to realize the 
perfection of comfort, combined 
with the satisfaction of knowing 
you look as wellas you feel, try a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset Waist 


Made in all shapes and sizes to suit 
every form—with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading 
retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


PAN-AMERICAN YISITORS sxe. 














mow atthe .. 


EPWORTH HOTEL 





a for members and friends of 
People’s Societies. Location most accessi- 

en odern conveniences. Rooms$i.00up. Send 
$2 xn nian snes SUPFALS, N.Y. 

















In ordering goods, or in soblaig inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 























































